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ROBIN CASTLE (lllustrated), where the Prince of Wales is Shooting with the 
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| PARIPAN ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


NAMEL FOR ALL PAINTING Acknowledged the World’s Best Car. 


Glossy and Flat (Dull), White and all Colours, 
London Retailers and Body Specialists, 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders) LTD., 
66, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 7110 





Sole Manufacturers : 
ARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON 
Sherwood House, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
owrooms and Stock Depot: 73, EDQWARE ROAD, wW.2. 
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RE-DECORATION 


Parquetry by Ecclesiastical 


— WHITELEYS — 


LIGHTING, HEATING, SANITATION 


, ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM 
Ti H 
PARK ONE. WM. WHITELEY, LTD., QUEEN’S RD., LONDON, W.2 — «wuirecey “LONDON.” 


























FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR ANTIQUES 


All Americans should inspect the finest Exhibition in the Kingdom. 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Rare Chinese Jade, 
Enamels, Crystals, Old Silver, Early Paintings, etc. 
COCOA SPINK & SON, LTD. 


(EST. 1772). 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. | 


See the enti “ CADBURY” on tite: teen of Checolate. And at 16, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
By Appointment to H. M. The King. 
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ONSERVATORIES LONDON 


INERIES PEACH HOUSES PLANT HOUSES THE 


XPERIENCE extending over considerably more than half a century enables us 
Noffer all that is best in the DESIGN and EQUIPMENT of GLASSHOUSES. 





CATALOGUE AND VISITS OF INSPECTION 
ESTIMATES FREE. BY ARRANGEMENT. PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 
ESSENGER & Cco., LTD., The Reconstruction of the 
orticultural Build d Heating Engi . ' 
LOUGHBOROUGH, —iea=: LOU N GE has just recently been completed 


London Office: 122 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. a Tdghens : 
me ye Felephone fai Victoria, London. LancHaM, Lonpon Lancuam 2080 
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New Hat for Early Autumn Wear 





ey Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 
Vo 
The Wine that underwent the bom- —— 


bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 

Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 

6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 
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Constructed 
or Re-Made 
in any part of 
Britain. 









& Modern Construction. 
Pretty Mushroom Hat in 

panne, with brim of shaded — 
velvet foliage. In fuchsia, ARSHALL & 
violet, brown, royal and — 
wok SNELGROVE 
Gravel and Path Materials of all kinds Supplied and Laid Down. PRICE 6 9/- VERE STREET AND -ORFORD STREET 
= MA X 5 ca e This Hat will be foundinowrrs$- : 
CROQ U ET 162 WELL M. HART R oO Cc K jnathenalor Millinery Depart- ~ LONDON W 1 

* "GLASGOW. 7 ment on the ground floor. 

LAWNS | 1 GARDENS | 


The laying out of Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Rock Gardens, &c., calls 
for special training and experience. and as I specialise in these departments, 
i am prepared to give you the benefit of my experience in carrying out any 
scheme you may havein view. # Plans Prepared and Estimates given. 
Stop-Net Fencing and Boundary Fencing Erected, and 
all necessary requisites for upkeep supplied direct. 
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NEW WINTER 
NUTRI4 CONEY 
FUR COATS 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


HIS is the sturdy 

little Motor thatadds 
to the joy of life, and 
greatly enhances the 
pleasure of boating. It 
is so easily attached to any 
rowboat without alteration 
to the woodwork, and it 
is so simple to run, at 
fractional cost. 





These attractive and becoming 
Coats are made from the finest 
French dyed skins and are scarcely 
distinguishable from Natural 
Nutria. Though fully furred they 
are light in weight and exception- 
ally soft and comfortable. The 








Money back if not satisfied. prices at which they are marked 
: a are less than half last year's prices. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR C° ENGI? forticulars—write jor There are only a limited number 


wr Gceneaenes. et ccctgeaqeseseeie A NSEI it to day. of coats from this parcel of skins 
‘ and we cannot guarantee to main- 
‘ae ee — ea — ee ee tain these prices after the end of 


September. 




















FUR COAT, as sketch, made from fully 
furred nutria dyed French Coney skins, 
with deep armholes cut on ample lines, 
lined soft plain and flowered satin. 





SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE, 


29 Gns. 


For the convenience of customers these 
coats will be stored free of charge until 
required. 













"THE experience of more and more 

motorists points to the necessity 
of using spring covers. The leading 
car manufacturers choose the Wefco 
because it is the neatest and most 
efficient. Invisible lacing—NO 
HOOKS—NO EYES—nothing to 


tear the chamois when cleaning. 





FURS AT SUMMER PRICES 
Until the end of September all Furs 
will be marked at Special Summer 
Prices. Fur renovations and 
remodelling should be put in hand 
at once, The new Winter models 
are now in stock and can be copied. 








Patentees and Man facturers: 


WILCOT (PARENT) CO., LTD. 
Factory: 667, Fishponds Road, 
Bristol; London Office and Service 
Dept. : 68-69, Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 1; Tele- 
phones : Museum 6719 and 4128. 
Glasgow - 34, Bath Street. 
Manchester: 23, King Street West. 


RE CEERI 
reovceo}| #| Debenham 


FRICES. 
& Freebody 


The Wefco folder contains a Wigmore Street. 
large explanatory illustration (Cavendish Square) London W/1 
—please write for a copy. 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
From the painting by Laszlo at Dunrobin Castle. 
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Problems of Population 


T was inevitable that the preliminary report of the 

census enumeration should give birth to much dis- 

cussion, even though/it only deals with the grand total, 

leaving the details to be furnished in a succession 
of books each of which will be devoted to a single county. 
The most striking factor brought out so far is the 
preponderance of women over men. It was not un- 
expected, because it is only an accentuation of a tendencv 
that has been manifested for a long series of years, and the 
number of men lost during the war naturally enlarged the 
difference. Since 1831, when there were 1,040 females 
to every 1,000 males, until the present census, when there 
are 1,095 to every 1,000 males, the increase has been con- 
tinuous. ‘The census of 1921 shows that there are in the 
country 20,430,623 males and 22,336,907 females ; roughly 
speaking, the women outnumber the men by two millions. 
This circumstance will interest all who are engaged 
about to be engaged in electioneering ; and, as policy is 
nowadays framed with an eye on the franchise, it will 
influence legislation for good or evil. ‘Those who study 
such questions will not be inclined to fall in with the fashion 
of the quotidian journalists and use the word “ surplus ” 
in connection with women as though they were like surplus 
wheat in Canada—-goods to be exported. It is agreed that 
the birth of more females than males is a sign of health 
either in a race or in a nation, whereas if more boys than 
girls are born, it is a sign of decay. 
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There are severai difficult questions arising out of this 
superabundance of women. It means, among other things, 
that many of them must forego the most important and the 
most morally satisfying task of women—that of being wives 
and mothers. Who rocks the cradle rules the world is as 
true now as when it was written. The modern wonian 
recognises this, but at the same time refuses to admit t iat 
marriage is the only honourable career open to her. Inde :d, 
she has often to choose between domestic life and he 
profession or art for which she has been trained. ‘| he 
woman of genius is probably better unwed—one wr te 
the other day, “I have never been able to write poe ry 
since the children were born!”’ Art, where it takes the fo-m 
of literature, painting or sculpture, demands for h gh 
achievement the concentration of every faculty upon it, 
and it is evident that a woman whose heart and soul 
in her canvas or her books cannot devote herself equ: ly 
to the management and education of children. She is 
better without them even if it means that her life will have 
a certain incompleteness. Nor do we think parents are 
encouraged to spend a great deal upon the education of 
girls when they think that the most brilliant of them often 
enough get married and forget all about the long years of 
preparation for a very different career. On the other hand, 
it is tragic to think of the many women endowed with the 
supreme quality of motherliness who are compelled by an 
unkind fate to earn their livelihood at uncongenial work. 
That entails a loss to the race as well as to themselves. 
Not only men of genius, but men who have made their 
mark by efficiency and honourable conduct in nineteen 
cases out of twenty owe their success to good maternal 
training. It is easy to state the facts as they exist—very 
difficult to modify them. Civilisation demands that the 
individuals should have freedom of choice and freedom of 
action within reasonable limits. 

The matter of employment is another very great 
difficulty. No one would contend that at the present 
moment the work of the world is properly apportioned 
between men and women. Men perform a great many 
tasks that could be better done by women, and the reverse 
of this statement holds equally good. ‘The law recognises 
that in certain employments, such as mining, a woman 
should not be engaged, because she is not constitutionally 
fit for it. The law does not take cognisance of the equally 
certain fact that many thousands of men are doing work 
that might very well be allotted to women. It would be 
comical if it were not so sad to see men of brawn and muscle 
selling buttons or measuring tape—things a slip of a girl 
could do much more deftly. It would be easy to make a 
list of callings to which muscular young men should not be 
sent. If they could only recognise that production is so 
much nobler than buying and selling they would very 
quickly make room for the so-called surplus of women. At 
the moment we are in the experimental stage in regard to 
femininity in professions. Many doors that used to be 
closed to women are thrown open. Vast numbers of ¢g «ls 
study medicine and some have won distinction in t at 
field. Law is now open to them, but so recently t at 
there are no data from which to predicate the result. {n 
t2aching many have found a highly suitable career, and m: iy 
others have found that profession a drudgery. Everyth: 1g 
here depends upon temperament and individuality. A 
‘surplus’ of women is an impossibility if these won n 
are placed in trades and professions where they «1 
honourably and usefully employ themselves for their o n 
support and the increase of national prosperity. How bvcst 
to achieve this is but one of the problems of population. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE reproduce, as the first full-page illustration of t's 
week’s issue of Country LiFe, the painting of tie 
Duchess of Sutherland by Laszlo which hangs at Dv- 
robin Castle. The Duchess of Sutherland, who is the el cr 
daughter of the Earl of Lanesborough, was marred in 1912 
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UR country house this week is Dunrobin Castle 
—the well known seat of the Duke of Suther- 
The Castle, being patriotically handed 

over to the Navy for hospital purposes, was 
p.rtially destroyed by fire in 1915, but since then, 
urder the skilled guidance of Sir James Lorimer, the 
youth and beauty of the fine old place have been 
r-newed. One is sure that the Prince of Wales, who 
\ 
V 


oy 
=) 
o. 


«ll be a visitor there during the early part of September, 
~ill recognise some points of resemblance between the land- 
scape which stretches away from the Moray Firth and parts 
o his own western duchy. Only he will find that the wind 
blowing across the moors is sharper even at this time of the 
year than those softer breezes which come to Dartmoor from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Dunrobin Castle is very near the other 
extremity of the kingdom which extends from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s House. The legendary John o’ Groat 
seems to have resided by that rocky shore which is uplifted 
near Thurso to bear the shock of the waves ever heaving 
on the stormy Pentland Firth. Standing on their edge you 
can see the great hill at Hoy near Stromness and the Orcadian 
scenery lying soft and misty in the middle of sparkling 
foamy seas. ‘Taking mainland and islands, sea and rock 
together they form a wild picturesque country and one well 
calculated to give pleasure to the sportsman. The rivers 
are famous for their salmon and the moors for their grouse. 


"THERE is some plain speaking in the new number of the 

“Round Table” which deserves the most serious 
attention. Great Britain is faced industrially by two rivals 
who, between them, will be her undoing unless some very 
important changes are made. One is Germany—a country 
that, though unsettled politically, is concentrating on work 
and taking measures that, if persevered in, will free her from 
debt. In the words of our contemporary, “‘ Germany is 
working her hardest for much less than an English wage.” 
Now, we cannot keep up the wages paid to English workmen 
and the standard of living unless labour sets its back into 
the task and increases productiveness to an extent that will 
enable the high wages to be continued. The other rival is 
America, of whom it is said that ‘‘ the American has justified 
his higher pay for a much higher efficiency.”’ These are 
considerations to be taken to heart by this country, which 
cannot possibly recover its position except by an extension 
of its foreign trade. In the way in which we are going on 
we cannot successfully compete in the markets of the world. 


N our correspondence columns this week will be found 
a sketch of the locust which is working such havoc in 
France, and a description of it by Miss Cheesman, Curator 
of the Insect House at the Zoological Gardens. There 
have been several attacks on French land, one of the most 
severe being in the southern districts of the Siene and Marne 
epartment. The pests have absolutely cleared the ground 
rear Mondreville, Chenou, Beaumont-en-Gratinais, Maison- 
<lles and Tremainville. Altogether about 7,500 acres have 
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been devastated and the farmers on them ruined. This 
is a new experience for France, and Great Britain has had 
a wonderful escape. This locust flies great distances and the 
drought might very well have induced them to cross the 
Channel. Indeed, Miss Cheesman remarks, ‘‘ What a 
narrow escape England had during this abnormal summer 
of the locust establishing itself here. It was actually 
reported from Hertfordshire a short time back, but not 
from a reliable source.’ Fortunately, droughts like the 
one we have experienced this year are few and far between 
in Great Britain. Nevertheless, it might be as well to be 
prepared. In France not only the farmers but the Ministry 
of Agriculture were caught napping. 


“THE French are in a difficult position with regard to 
the potash mines in Alsatia. They thought they had 
made themselves secure by the insertion of Article 70 in the 
Treaty—‘‘ It is understood that the French Government 
preserves its right to prohibit in the future (in Alsace- 
Lorraine) all new German participation in the ownership of 
mines and quarries of every kind and in enterprises connected 
therewith.” They did not know that just before the Armis- 
tice was signed, a Dutchman named Henri Koch had started 
negotiations for the purchase of the largest German interest 
in Alsatian potash. At the time four companies were 
working the mines—one Alsatian-French, the others German. 
In January of this year the French Government sequestrated 
the German mines and placed them under a French official, 
but the Dutchman, three days before, had completed the 
purchase for forty-nine million francs and a man named Van 
Houten had purchased the shares of another German com- 
pany. If these proceedings are valid, France would retain 
only ten million francs of capital as against sixty-five millions 
held by Koch and Van Houten. ‘The Mulhouse Court, on 
the matter being brought before it, declared the purchase in 
both cases valid. Surely this decision ought to be re- 
considered! ‘The purchasers must have been very well 
aware when they started negotiations within three days of 
the Armistice that, in all probability, these mines would pass 
over to France and they must have been conscious that the 
bargain involved a certain amount of risk. It looks almost 
as though France has been done out of her treaty rights. 


THE EXILE’S SONG. 


Now I tread the city broadways, and my heart is sore, 


For the moor calls and the wind calls, but I go there no more. 
And I’m fain for the lonely road and a wild grey sky 
And the screaming note in a curlew’s throat as the rain comes 


rushing by. 


Out beyond the stream of traffic is a stream I love, 


And the old hills, the dear hills, and the stars that climb above 

And its there my heart is roaming as I stand in the street, 

And I hear the sigh of a dream gone by when the world was 
sweet. 


My soul is sick of cities and the crafty strife, 


And if gold were all and greed were all, | have had enough 
of life. 
But always, night and day, I hear the moorland music creep 
To the heart that shall be aching till I sleep. 
Tuomas Moutr. 


HE Académie Francaise is seriously perturbed at 
English being chosen as the sole official language 

at the Washington Conference. Monsieur Fredéric 
Masson, the secretary, has’ written to Monsieur Briand 
imploring him to defend the privilege of the French 
language, which for two hundred years has been that 
of diplomacy, on account, says he, of its “virtues of 
precision and clearness.”” ‘The virtues are there all right, 
but the fact is that in all countries men have got to the 
front in politics who do not know any language except their 
own. It has been a constant embarrassment during the 
peace negotiations that the French in many instances could 
not speak English and the English in an equal number 
could not speak French. There is no getting away from 
President Wilson’s deliverance that English is ‘“‘ the 
diplomatic language of the Pacific.” It would have led to 
confusion if it had been decided that French alone should 
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be spoken. French was a very natural language for diplo- 
macy at a time when those engaged in it spoke the language 
as a matter of course. Eighteenth century diplomatists all 
spoke French, but that is the case no longer. ‘The times 
have changed and we must change with them. 


FTER an unsatisfactory competition Middlesex has 
been able to retain the county championship at cricket 
won last year. The unlucky county has been Yorkshire. 
On no fewer than three occasions they had their match 
practically won when rain came and stopped the playing. 
It is, of course, part of the luck of the game, and the men of 
Yorkshire are the last to complain of it. They will be the 
first to agree also that Middlesex has maintained its reputa- 
tion throughout the season. It never looked like being 
badly beaten, and, indeed, there is little to choose between 
the three counties—Middlesex, Surrey and Yorkshire. We 
might add a fourth in Kent—one of the most sporting 
counties in England. Between these four there is such very 
little difference that any one of them might have come out 
on top. Perhaps that is the reason why county cricket has 
attracted such very great attention this year. Of course, 
the Australians proved to be much too good for the team 
we sent out there last year, and the Australian team which 
returned the visit this year never seemed to run the risk of 
losing. ‘They were playing a winning game from the start, 
and whether their success was due to divided counsels on 
our side or to the fact that they have found an exceptionally 
good team, it is difficult to say. One thing we may note in 
passing. Before the team which went out to Australia 
started, a well known Melbourne cricketer gave it as his 
opinion that in every point of the game the Australians at 
that time were superior to the English, and the result of 
the matches turned out exactly according to his forecast. 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY, in a lecture delivered at 

Miirren, has shown that the ascent of Mount Everest is, 
in his opinion, practically impossible. For this he gives 
several reasons, the chief being the extraordinary prevalence 
of avalanches. He has counted eighteen in twenty minutes. 
In addition, a great precipice cuts off most of the mountain 
bases. We are completely ignorant of the nature of the 
mountain as nobody before the present expedition had been 
within forty miles of it, and only one person had been as 
near as that. Many of those who form part of the expedi- 
tion held very similar opinions before they started. You 
cannot get aircraft to rise in those high altitudes and climbing, 
as far as present knowledge goes, is impossible. ‘They will, 
however, have an opportunity of exploring a new and very 
interesting country. As Sir Martin says, they will be able 
to make “a good general survey of the mountain and the 
districts surrounding it, together with geological observa- 
tions of the structure of the peak itself, the nature of its 
glaciers, its watersheds and general topography.” No 
doubt, the botanists, zoologists and other scientific members 
of the expedition will find plenty to investigate, even if it 
turns out that Sir Martin Conway is right and the mountain 
is unclimbable. 


HERE is something very like a deadlock in Ireland, 
but, as far as one can learn, the sense of relief at 
even a temporary cessation of the informal war which was 
being carried on, is so great that De Valera will have great 
difficulty in persuading the entire population to support his 
foolish refusal to accept the offer made by the British 
Government. At any rate, it is very evident that foreign 
opinion and, indeed, the opinion of all who have proved 
themselves good friends of Ireland, is in favour of its 
acceptance. Should he not accept the offer made him it is 
evident that he will find himself in a hard position, which 
will command the sympathy of nobody. The British Prime 
Minister has shown great statesmanship in making a truly 
royal offer. Everybody knows it to be absurd for De 
Valera to talk of Home Rule ambition being baulked. He 
has the chance which no predecessor has had of establish- 
ing a permanent peace between Ireland and Great Britain. 
Let him neglect to make use of it and the punishment will 
fall on him. 
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“THE Guardians of Islington have adopted a scale of 

poor relief that, if carried out, is likely to scare the rate- 
payers away from that part of the world. For a husband, 
wife and family of six children the allowance works out at 
£3 138. 6d. a week. Now, the Poor Rate came to £200,000 
for the first six months of the present year and this compares 
with £89,000 for a similar period in 1918, so that in th ee 
years it has more than doubled itself. It is very clear tat 
relief on this scale cannot last for long. The resources of 
the local taxation are already strained to the utmost, andi js 
very obvious that if the rates go up further those who fixd 
them an insufferable burden will make their homes el.e- 
where. It should not be forgotten that the Guardians, in 
addition to making a separate payment for the man, iis 
wife and each child, pay the whole of the rent and bill “or 
fuel. They are thus making idleness better than indusiry 
for the working man. : 


] T is impossible to feel much sympathy with those who 
are exploiting child golf players at the North Foreland. 
Some publicists are actually applying the term of “ boy 
champion ” to the winner. Now at the present moment 
Great Britain is infested with champions. There cannot 
have been a previous time in its history when there were so 
many. Not only has every game its champion, but each 
game is divided and sub-divided so as to make a vast number 
of champions. It has to be remembered that those who 
devote their lives to a game (and they must do this if they 
are to be top of their class or their age, or their county or 
their district) represent so much talent and muscle taken away 
from the essential business of production to be wasted in 
absolutely non-productive labour. Sport for health is an 
excellent thing. Sport for moderate pleasure is good, but 
sport that necessitates the devotion of a lifetime to attain to 
a moderate degree of excellence is utterly wrong, and one 
hears that opinion expressed wherever men congregate. 
To begin with the child, then, is worse than foolish ; it is 
a crime. 
RAIN AFTER DROUGHT. 
Rain with its million spears lashing to earth 
The cowering plants and the swaying trees— 
Wind driven. 
Flowers like cloaked and hooded figures, 
Penitents, bend to the force of the storm-— 
Rain shriven ; 
Torn and ragged but never defeated, 
Battered, swept to the ground and sodden, 
Leaves riven. 
Rain on the sun-baked earth, smoking like fire, 
Splashing and hissing, drumming and beating— 
Rage driven. 
with its million spears, cleansing the earth, 
Cooling parched lips, standing in swimming pools 
Drowning the insects, filling the ditches— 
God given. 


Rain 


M. G. MEUGENS. 


7E wonder if any of our readers possess any informati in 
about the photographer, Manley, of Westerham, Ket, 
who in the year 1861 took the group of peasants wh h 
we reproduce. He seems to have been before his ii: ie 
as an artist with the camera. ‘The grouping of thc e 
notable figures is so perfectly natural and so unlie 
the stiff portraits taken in the early days of photograp! y 
that it would be interesting to know more about hii 
Even to this day there lingers in ordinary phot: 
graphy a great deal of that hard, cramped _posturisi 
which made a visit to the photographer in old days closely 
resemble a visit to a dentist of the same period. Mary 
people would sooner have had a tooth extracted than ‘¢ 
compelled to hold their heads at an elevation and ancle 
fixed by the operator. It is only recently that tie 
public have been educated to an appreciation of tie 
homely attitude which can be got to perfection only \y 
the instantaneous photographer. Were it for no oth 1 
reason, the effect of sameness produced by the habit of 
posing figures would be fatal. What intelligent people 
want in a photograph is the play of natural expression in 
ease and freedom. 
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THE MIND OF ANIMALS.—VI 


THE MIND OF THE FROG. 


By PRoressoR J. ARTHUR ‘THOMSON, LL.D., UNIverRsITyY OF ABERDEEN. 


UPERFICIAL observations of animals are very un- 

reliable as a basis for estimates of their intelligence. 

Some animals, such as pigs, are much cleverer than they 

look, but many other animals look much cleverer than 

they are. It is probable that frogs and toads belong 
to the second group. When we watch a toad climbing up a 
bank by the roadside we get a suggestion of a shrewd and 
dignified old man. When we watch a frog focussing « fly 
we get an impression of extreme concentration. The creature 
‘voks as if it were attending its mind thereunto, to use Newton’s 
mous phrase. But there is good reason to believe that the 
uggestion and the impression are too generous. ‘The over- 
_enerosity is, perhaps, due to an illusion which leads us, in spite 
f ourselves, to make too much of the relatively large head, 
orgetting the almost ludicrously small brain. There is also 
.omething in the eye, especially the toad’s, which gives us a 
‘rejudice in the amphibian’s favour. We like Miss Frances 
Pitt’s description of the toad’s “‘ gleaming jewel-like eyes. 
hey are a pale metallic brown with reddish lights like flickering 
ires in their depths.” 


ACQUISITIONS MADE BY AMPHIBIANS. 


It was during a period of aridity in the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone age that certain adventurous scions of a mudfish 
stock began the first vertebrate invasion of the dry land. We 
wish we had been the discoverer of the footprint of Thinopus, 
che earliest known footprint, a vestige of a pioneer Devonian 
mphibian. It marked a new beginning of things—the advent 

’ terrestrial vertebrates, the first animals with fingers and 
ves, the first animals to be able to grasp a thing. 

As fossils rarely show more than skeletal parts, we cannot 
‘© sure about internal structures; but the probability is that 
‘ye early amphibians had many cf the acquisitions which mark 
‘hose of to-day, such as true lungs, a movable tongue, vocal 
cords, a drum to the ear, besides nostrils that open into the 
mouth and are used for the in-breathing and out-breathing of air. 

It must surely have meant something in the evolution of 
mind to acquire a hand that could grasp, that could tuck a 
orm into the mouth, that could feel a thing in three dimensions. 
It must surely have meant even more to the mind to acquire 
a voice, even if it never became more to an amphibian than a 
sex-call. For it was in connection with mating that the silence 
of nature was first broken by Life. Just as man’s intellectual 
powers depend greatly on his language—for words, as Hobbes 
said, are wise men’s counters—so we must look back with 
gratitude to the amphibians who invented a voice. 


A HUMDRUM LIFE, BUT WITH SOME ADVENTUROUS 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Frogs are well suited, on the whole, for a rather humdrum 
life, with little opportunity for going very far wrong. They 
sometimes lay their eggs in very unsuitable places, such as 
shallow transient pools, the dampness or an encounter with a 
male pulling the trigger inappropriately. ‘The pairing or clasping 
instinct in frogs and toads is so violent and imperious that it 
often goes wrong. The male may blind and kill his mate 
with his embrace. A frog may clasp a fish and gouge out its 
eyes; a toad may embrace a wizened apple; for instinctive 
ways go oft agley. 

We should, however, correct the impression conveyed 
by these limitations by recalling the numerous experiments 
which frogs and toads have made in connection with parental 
care. However they arose, these expedients had to be tested 
and approved by individuals in the course of generations until 
at length they became pieces of ingrained instinctive behaviour. 
We are not citing them as clever expedients devised by the 
individuals now practising them; but, although they are not 
thought out now, and although the probability is that they were 
never thought out at all, it does not follow that there was no 
mentality involved in testing them and in sifting them out 
from among other variations in behaviour. It is a very large 
assumption that the whole sifting was by automatic processes 
of natural selection. In any case, in estimating the mentality 
of amphibians we must not ignore their methods of securing 
the survival of their offspring. 

Let us recall some of the expedients. The male nurse frog 
of the Continent carries the rosary-like string of ova coiled 
about his hind legs. During the day he hides in a hole; in 
the evening he has a meal and also a bath which renews the 


moisture around the developing eggs. After three weeks he 
plunges into the pool and from thirty to fifty tadpoles bite 
themselves free from the string and swim away! ‘The male 
of the Surinam toad helps to adjust the eggs (fifty to one hundred) 
on to the female’s back, where they sink into little skin pockets, 
whence miniature toads eventually emerge. Several female 
frogs have a pouch on their back in which development proceeds, 
and in the case of Darwin’s frog from Chili the eggs develop 
inside the male’s croaking sacs ! 


FROGS CAN LEARN. 


It seems that frogs and toads can learn to distinguish 
between different people, though the basis of the discrimination 
is uncertain. It has been shown that they can find their way 
“home ” from a distance of from two hundred to three hundred 
yards. But the most satisfactory observations are those made 
by Professor Asa Schaeffer on various species of American frog. 
He found that frogs learned after a few trials to avoid dis- 
agreeable objects, such as hairy caterpillars, and that the lesson 
was remembered for at least ten days. Another frog learned 
in two trials not to have anything to do with chemically treated 
earthworms. ‘The lesson was perfectly remembered for a 
short time, and somewhat imperfectly for five days. When a 
frog got a mild electric shock on seizing an earthworm it 
declined earthworm for a whole week, but it did not decline 
mealworm. Frogs can learn. 

Some of the details are of unusual interest. When the 
hairy caterpillar was seized the next event, to put it as politely 
as possible, was its active muscular rejection. ‘There was this 
experience to stamp in the fact of unpalatability. On the 
other hand, the chemically treated earthworm was eaten like 
a normal earthworm ; the experience was stamped on the nervous 
system without any visible muscular repentance. But the lesson 
‘““No more earthworms for me ”’ lasted for a considerable time. 

If we ask why the frog learned so quickly to refrain from 
hairy caterpillars and doped earthworms, whereas the frog is 
slow to learn a maze or how to circumvent (by hopping) the 
obstacle of a transparent thread, the answer is, doubtless, that 
given by Schaeffer, that the frog in natural conditions is both 
experienced and plastic in regard to different kinds of food. 
“Undoubtedly situations frequently arise in a frog’s wild life 
when a disagreeable insect or other food animal is tested and 
rejected. If the frog did not learn in a few trials to leave the 
disagreeable object quite alone—if the feeding instinct was 
as inflexible as it has usually and erroneously been supposed 
to be—the frog would be condemned to try the disagreeable 
object at least twenty to one hundred times, or perhaps indefin- 
itely. Aside from the waste of time and energy which might 
otherwise be employed in getting food, there is the added danger 
that the disagreeable object may be swallowed accidentally. 
It is therefore highly advantageous to frogs to learn rapidly 
to avoid disagreeable foods.” 

Some pigeons, as we have seen, will not try to retrieve their 
two eggs which have been taken from the nest and placed in a 
position quite accessible two inches away. ‘This suggests the 
rule that when a piece of behaviour has been entirely handed 
over to instinct, to speak metaphorically, a stereotyping which 
works almost perfectly in natural conditions, we must not 
infer stupidity from the fact that an artificial disturbance of 
the normal routine leads to extraordinary futility. In the case 
of the frog we are face to face with another rule, that learning 
from experience or by experience is likely to be most rapid 
along lines which in natural conditions show considerable 
plasticity. ‘Thus a frog which is dull in regard to the problem 
of a maze may be quick to learn when the problem is that of 
its meals. There may be something in the suggestion that 
to learn how to find a way out of a maze is positive learning, 
whereas to learn to avoid hairy caterpillars is negative learning ; 
but the probability is that the frog learns rapidly in the second 
case because in its natural life it is vitally important to retain 
plasticity in the method of testing food and associating the 
palatable and the harmful with particular sensations. In regard 
to earthworms it may be that the frog’s reaction is profitably 
ingrained or instinctive ; but in regard to insects which are 
so multitudinous in their kinds the profitable quality for the 
frog is the power of learning quickly. It is interesting to notice 
that Professor Schaeffer’s definite experiments, proving that 
frogs can learn quickly to discriminate between harmful and 
palatable food-objects, tend to increase the probability of the 
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value of warning colours which advertise the noxiousness of 
certain insects and other food-animals. The experiments 
prove that frogs can profit by noli me tangere advertisements. 


THE FROG’S MIND AT WORK. 


By a simple device Professor Schaeffer arranged that when 
a frog made a rapid mouthful of a cockroach it got a slight 
electric shock. This stopped the eating of cockroaches, but 
it also stopped all eating for some days. In this case, therefore, 
the frog got a physiological shock which put it off its food. 
There was not much J/earning there. 

In the case of the earthworm from which the frog got a 
mild electric shock there was prolonged abstinence from 
earthworms, but mealworms were eaten. There was the 
beginning of learning here. 

In the case of the hairy caterpillars there was rapid 
learning, an associative putting two and _ two _ together, 
and there was a retention of the lesson for a considerable 
time. The frog was forming the habit not to eat hairy 
caterpillars. 

But there was one particularly instructive type of experi- 
ment to which we must briefly refer, for it gives us a glimpse 
of the frog’s mind at work. A hairy caterpillar was dropped in 
front of an experienced frog; it began to crawl away; the 
frog hopped after it and closely examined it as it crawled ; 
the frog refrained from any action. Now, it was, perhaps, the 
movement of the caterpillar that pulled the trigger of the frog’s 
interest and led it to hop after. But closer inspection called 
an association into activity ; there was, perhaps, something like 
a memory of previously experienced disagreeableness. Exam- 
ination ceased and the caterpillar was left. Now, it seems 
difficult not to conclude that in the careful examination 
of the caterpillar the frog was in a very literal sense making 
up its mind. 
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But the story does not end here. The caterpillar, in which 
the frog had lost interest, tumbled into a dish of water and 
wriggled energetically on the surface. This novel wriggling 
once more arrested the frog’s attention, and a re-investigation, 
preceded by a hop, took place. But ten seconds suffice: to 
assure the frog that it was the same old hairy caterpillar, and it 
finally turned away. Not much of a mind, perhaps, as we 
count mind, but surely a glimmering ! 


ARE TOADS SELF-CONSCIOUS ? 


Disbelieving utterly in the materialistic superstition and 
in every apsychic theory of life, we venture to ask in all serious- 
ness whether the humble pioneers which we know as fiogs 
and toads may have a glimmering not only of intelligence but 
of self-consciousness. The point of our question will be ¢ ear 
to those who are familiar with the contrast between frog and 
toad. Every observer of country life knows that the toad «oes 
not hurry ; he is a leisurely gentleman who will not be hus:led 
even in the Mansion House traffic of the meadow. Once a 
year he may jump from the avalanche started by the motor car 
with a shooting party; but it is his rule to walk with dignity, 
The frog, on the other hand, is quick and nervous, taking great 
leaps, hopping, not crawling, alert and incalculable. No doubt 
this is to some extent a question of constitutional gearing— 
phlegmatic against nervous, slow-going against adventurous, 
enduring against explosive, preponderantly anabolic against 
predominantly katabolic—an illustration, in short, of the funda- 
mental biological dichotomy to be seen through the whole of 
animate nature from the first great split which led to Plants and 
Animals. But our question is how far the toad has a dim 
awareness that in the abundance of its skin-secretion of a volatile, 
irritant and unpalatable poison called ‘“‘ phrynin”’ it is safe, 
while its second cousin the frog, with much less of this nauseous- 
ness, has to remain nervous and alert. 





THE OTTER 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, AUTHOR OF 


HEN we recall the number and variety of the 

wild animals indigenous to this country that 

have one by one become extinct, the reason of 

the survival of the otter presents itself as a problem 

particularly deserving of examination. Why is 
it that, though subjected to the persecution which has exter- 
minated the wild cat, the polecat, the pine marten and—over 
wide areas—the badger, the otter should still roam the country- 
side in such numbers as to be found almost wherever a suitable 
habitat invites? ‘The answer is to be sought in the habits 
and manner of life which differentiate him from the other 
creatures of the wild and make for his preservation. 
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BASKING. 


THe Lire Story OF AN OTTER.”’ 


The otter’s movements are characterised by extreme secrecy ; 
he is strictly nocturnal ; like a hunted outlaw he rarely spends 
two successive days in the same hiding place. He is always 
on the move from retreat to retreat, and his retreats are nearly 
as varied as they are numerous. Along the coast he will couch 
in some recess of the undercliff, in the adit of a mine, in a 
rabbit or puffin burrow, in a clitter of rocks ; when following a 
river he will curl up among the roots of a tree, under a hollow 
bank, in a furze brake, on the crown of a pollard, in a mill drain, 
in a withy bed; but the harbourages most acceptable to his 
instincts are to be found where nature is wildest—the islet of 
a lonely tarn, a morass, the reeds fringing a mere, a pile of 
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boulders formed of 
the tumbled fragments 
of a promontory. 
Alongshore, the tide 
blots out all traces of 
him, but on the banks 
of the stream you may 
see where he brushed 
the dewy grass in 
crossing the bends ; 
you may come here 
and there on the five- 
toed tracks of his 
splayed pads imprinted 
on mudbank or sand- 
spit; you may even 
chance on the leavings 
of his supper, half an 
eel or the remains of 
a peel or salmon. I 
often notice traces of 
him along my favourite 
trout stream; but no 
matter how fresh they 
are my Irish terrier 
gives no sign of inte- 
rest, his nose, good 
as it is for waterfowl, 
rabbit and _ vermin, 
fails to acknowledge 
the scent. Nor is he 
peculiar in this: no 
dog, unless educated 
to it, stoops to the 
line of an otter. 

And herein lies 
another principal cause 
of the animal’s sur- 
vival. Unlike fox and 
badger, it is immune 
from discovery by 
farm and other dogs 
that may cross ‘its trail, 
and as a consequence 
escapes the fate that 
too often befalls them. 
The presence of otters 
was hardly more than 
suspected on my trout 
stream till the sight of 
a seal—as the footprint 
is called—caused a 
rabbit-trapper to set 
a gin. Within four 
months nine _ otters 
were taken there, one 
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of them weighing 24lb.—a most surprising fact as showing how 
frequently these animals were to be found along a stream so 
narrow that in most places it may be jumped. ‘The otters 
mentioned were caught while travelling from one hover to 
another, possibly while following a cross-county trail, the 
trend of which is suggested by the watershed. The source 
of the stream is near the central ridge of Cornwall and 
within a mile of the headwaters of the Fal, to which the otters 
of this part of the north coast probably pass on their way to 
the southern estuary of that name. Whether this deduction 
is warranted or not, it is an established fact that otters are great 
travellers and along trails that must be as old as the hills. The 
late Mr. Collier, who hunted the otter for many years, wrote : 
‘“ When an old otter has a point to make, his trail will, not 
infrequently, extend to a distance of eight or ten miles and that, 
too, across country if his point happens to be another river. 
The trail on what was one of the best days I ever saw covered 
a distance of sixteen miles. This was in the New Forest. Three 
days later we followed a trail for two miles, when the otter left the 
river and went three or four miles across the marshes to the Solent. 
When we got there we found the hounds swimming the salt 
water and the only thing I could suggest was to get a steamer 
and cast for him on the opposite shore. I feel how little we 
know what this wild animal is really capable of doing: I say 
it is like music, we shall never arrive at the bottom of it.” 
The otter is the Bedouin of the wild. He still roams as 
unrestrainedly as in the days when England was nearly all 
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forest and swamp, confronting the conditions that have overtaken 
him and finding some of his securest strongholds among the 
very network of drains that robbed him of his marshy hovers. 
We have no definite knowledge of the ambit of his beats; we 
do not know whether his life is spent following trails within a 
score of miles of the spot where he was littered or whether he 
wanders from valley to valley and headland to headland un- 
influenced by any homing instinct. ‘The mystery which shrouds 
the otter’s movements extends to its breeding habits. Mr. 
Collier with his half-century’s experience wrote: “I think 
it is impossible to say when otters breed, as I have killed cubs 
of all sizes in the same month.” ‘The Hon. Geoffrey Hill not 
only corroborated Mr. Collier’s view, but went so far as to say 
that otters, like dogs, breed at all seasons of the year. 

The otter is solitary in his habits and consorts not at all 
with other carnivora. I know of no instance of the presence 
of an otter in the earth of fox or badger or in a cave frequented 
by seals. I know of a fox being taken with three otters from 
a tin-streamer’s bolt, but in that case the fox was the last to arrive 
and was, I doubt not, looked upon by the otters as an intruder. 
Relative to the point raised some interesting particulars have 
been sent me by a M.O.H. He writes: ‘‘ One day last season 
we were hunting an otter which after some time landed, crossed 
a field into a large covert through which hounds ran him and 
killed almost on top of a large badger earth. It may have been 
an accident or possibly he knew of the earth and was making 
for it. Again, some years ago—I think in 1913—a terrier of 
mine in a clitter of rocks bolted a fox, a brace of otters and 
then got up to a badger, but of course a clitter of rocks is different 
to anearth.”” Quite so; and, further, as the clitter bordered a 
river, the otters may well have considered that they had an exclu- 
sive right to possession. This preference for an existence 
apart seems to be a historic trait in the otter’s character. 
Remains of fox, badger, polecat and even seal were collected 
from the ossiferous caves of South Devon, but never tooth or 
bone of an otter was discovered among them. 

Yet, though so solitary in his habits, the otter, as he shows 
in captivity, is a jolly little animal with a great love for gambolling. 
He revels in a romp in the water, where he frolics with marvellous 
grace. He has a great fondness, too, for sliding. I have twice 
found steep banks of a stream that have been worn smooth 
by the playful creatures. Retiring as they have become through 
persecution, they love to bask in the sun. There are lonely 
headlands along the Cornish coast where the shy wildling will 
occasionally put aside his fears and expose every hair to the 
hot rays: he has even been seen fishing and banqueting at 
high noon. On the least suspicion of danger, however, he 
withdraws to a place of safety. His behaviour when surprised 
exhibits wonderful restraint: if on land, he will crouch; if 
in the water, where he will sometimes so spreadeagle himself 
as to look like a floating skin, he will not dive, exposing his back 
and rudder, but in the hope of escaping notice sink noiselessly 
from view. All his ways serve for his protection, all are eloquent 
in explanation of the survival of the race. 

By hunting, the otter would never be exterminated ;_ but 
the increasing legion of fishermen, the water bailiffs, game- 
keepers, country millers, osier cutters, fenmen and_ rabbit 
trappers are all enemies of the amphibian; and the more we 
consider the widespread persecution to which it is subjected 
the more we marvel at the creature’s resources, that have not 
only preserved it from extinction, but enabled it to combat, 
with no mean measure of success, the forces arrayed against it. 
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E find ourselves talking and writing of Sledmere 
again, the little-visited place secure in its remote- 
ness in the heart of the Yorkshire wold country. 
For this is the eve of the big Yearling Sales at 
Doncaster, and we have come to look to the 
Sledmere bred ones to open the heavy money bags of the 
rich and to interest all of us who must look on from the 
other side of the fence. Such glamour and tradition attaching 
to a single stud where thoroughbreds are reared would seem 
idiculous were it not so undisputably well earned. When the 
earlings come to the sale paddocks everyone wants to look 
‘hem over and pass critical judgment. They bring Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall his biggest audience of the week, and 
! sometimes suspect buyers of launching out with some 
assurance because a Sledmere one is a guarantee of careful 
mating, feeding and handling generally. It has been so for 
years and will continue to be the case, at any rate as long as Mr. 
Henry Cholmondeley is in power to manage for Lady Sykes. 
My invariable method of approaching Sledmere is from 
Scarborough so that I must traverse the main road to Malton 
and York as far as Sherburn and then turn and climb left-handed 
to those uplands of the East Riding which are called wolds. The 
motor char-a-bancs I noted this year just beginning to nose its 
way into these solitudes, but the invasion may never be serious. 
Che life’s work of the plodding farmer of the wolds is focussed 
on corn, grass and roots in a climate which often defeats him. 
Che char-a-bancs tripper may prefer the moors on the heights 
away beyond the valley of the Derwent, or those excursions 
which hug the rugged and broken coastline, and in that event 
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SLEDMERE YEARLINGS FOR DONCASTER 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


AND FAIR PRAISE 


the country in which Sledmere nestles may never lose its ancient 
characteristics of seclusion and remote solitudes. 

The Monday before a York August meeting finds the 
Sledmere yearlings on view to certain specially invited visitors. 
Thus on this latest occasion all these aspirants for classic 
honours were seen by Lord Stanley, Major-General Sir Cecil 
Bingham, the Hon. George Lambton, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Field, Mr. Cecil Boyd Rochfort (who came from neighbouring 
houses) and Mr. Joseph Watson, who has so much reason to be 
grateful for what Sledmere has done for him. The very next 
day at York one of his fillies bred at Sledmere won a race 
not the great and brilliant little Oaks winner, Love in Idleness 
for she was bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall, but Blue Lady, a game 
daughter of Tracery and Miss Cobalt. Mr. Watson bought 
again last year, but on account of the dry summer his trainer, 
Alec Taylor, has practically made no attempt to train his two 
vear olds. 

The ro1g9 crop of Sledmere yearlings were unquestionably 
remarkably good, and their doings obviously influenced the extra- 
ordinary prices paid last year. So far the results have been 
nothing like as good, but some allowance must be made for the 
fact that several have not yet been introduced to the race- 
course. Take the case of the record priced one, the chestnut 
colt by The Tetrarch from Blue Tit, for which Lord Glanely 
paid the amazing price of 14,500 guineas. He will not be*raced 


as a two year old. Something went wrong, and Lord Glanely 
decided not to have him trained this year. The same policy 
was followed with the half-brother, Westward Ho, and it has 
paid already. 


CHESTNUT FILLY BY TRACERY—BLUE TIT 
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Neither have we seen anything of The Tetrarch—Honora 
colt (now named Noblesse Oblige and a half-brother to Lemonora) 
for which Mr. James White paid 9,600 guineas. What a figure 
that would have seemed ten years ago! There is apparently 
something which prevents his being properly trained, and 
though the trouble may be serious, I hope it will prove not to 
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GREY FILLY BY THE TETRARCH—CUP-TIE. 





CHESTNUT COLT BY THE TETRARCH—BALLYCUMBER. 
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CHESTNUT FILLY BY LEMBERG——MISS COBALT. 
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be so. Lord Lascelles paid as much as 6,800 guineas for the 
Charles O’Malley—Stolen Kiss filly, now known as Miss 
Dashwood. She has run three times without winning, but 

am sure there is a race in her before long. These were the 
three big figure ones. Lord Glanely, however, won the 
Champagne Stakes at Salisbury with Drake’s Drum, the white 
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legged and dun-chestnut by Corcyra from Seadune. The 1921 
Sledmere record as taken from the racecourse in no way 
compares with 1920, but neither is it fair to compare the two 
seasons for training, the one good and the other highly treacherous 
for serious operations with valuable young horses. 

On the occasion of my recent visit I saw fifteen yearlings. 
Actually, I believe, there are sixteen coming up for sale next week, 
seven colts and nine fillies. It is possibly unnecessary tosay that 
all of them are by the best known sires (with the exception of 
Sunstar), for that is a first principle in the conduct of the stud. 
heir alliance with these carefully selected mares, most of them, 
too, proved winners or winner-producers, is the bait which lures 
m the buyer. There are three Tetrarchs, four by Charles 
(’Malley (a sire that might have done better this year), two 
fracerys, two Lembergs and one each by Corcyra, Hapsburg, 
Gay Crusader, Cicero and Son in Law. Criticism to be useful 

should at least be honest, and therefore let me say that they 
are a good level lot and that no one or two stand out with 
exceptional distinction. This is probably better so; at any 
rate, that is the angle I should like to view from if I were the 
vendor in this case. 

And if I may offer a further general opinion without going 
into more detail it is that the fillies may be rather more attractive 
than the colts. Perhaps I am wrong. People have been known 
to be wrong in their judgment of yearlings, and, of course, 
admittedly good judges may hold to different types and there 
opinions vary accordingly. But there are several cardinal 
principles to guide one by—breeding, make and shape and action. 
| could judge on the first two points; as regards the other 
essential I only saw the yearlings walking. The excellent and 
faithful stud groom, Butchers, is ever careful to tell you that 
whatever may be on view is ‘‘ a very good mover.’ Quite so. 

I should like now to tell you of six colts which Mr. 

Cholmondeley very kindly had paraded for us. Exactly a year 
ago and in precisely the same spot on the left of the house I saw 
paraded The Tetrarch—Blue Tit (Blue Ensign), The Tetrarch— 
Honora (Noblesse Oblige), and the Corcyra—Seadune (!rake’s 
rite: with others walked in a circle, and little did I dream then 
that they were going to make such fabulous prices. Some of 
those that walked in the same tracks now may bring thousands, 
but, apart from any question of comparative merits, I feel sure 
that prices are going to relapse, for the very good reason that 
they could never remain soaring and as exalted as they were. 
Only one of The Tetrarchs is a colt, and one from Bally cumber, 
and he is a chestnut from a mare that bred Tullabeg and the 
good Irish winner, The Widow Malone. The mare was carrying 
this colt, I fancy, at the time Mr. Cholmondeley bought her in 
Ireland when Tetrarch stock was very inflated indeed. He may 
not fill the eye in quite the same way as Blue Ensign did a year 
ago, but he has size and he is correctly made in every way. 

The other Tetrarchs are fillies and both are greys, one being 
from Cup Tie and the other from Paraffin Light. Cup Tie is a 
daughter of Radium from a mare that has bred a winner, and 
Paraffin Light is by Henry the First, and suggests, through 
the dam’s side of her pedigree, Lord Rosebery’s breeding. I 
can well understand that some critics may prefer the Cup Tie 
filly as she is the more powerful of the two at present, having 
very fine bone and typically Tetrarchian quarters. There is a 
good deal of chestnut or roan about the Paraffin Light filly 
which was foaled early in April. She is, indeed, almost quaintly 
coloured, for with this mixture of grey, chestnut and roan she 
has black points. She has a beautiful head and eve and looks 
a lady of quality all over. 

I must, however, return to the half dozen colts that I saw 
walking round. Mention has been made of the chestnut Tetrarch. 
The others were a Lemberg from Mossdale, a Gay Crusader from 
Will Return, a Charles O’Malley from Hackler’s Pride, a Charles 
O’Malley from Orlass, a Corcyra from Lady Josephine, and a 
Hapsburg from Seadune, and certainly the most striking is the 
big imposing chestnut colt by Gay Crusader. So far as my 
memory goes he is of an entirely different type from his brilliant 
sire, who was a lean horse in every sense, but with speed suggested 
in every curve and angle. This son of his has a big white blaze 
and a lot of white about his legs. Perhaps he stands a trifle 
high off the ground, but he shows an extraordinary lot of character, 
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and they think a lot of him at Sledmere. Alec Taylor 
especially will be very interested in him, for he had the training 
of the sire and now has the care of him at his Manton Stud. 

I would describe the Lemberg, on the other hand, as being 
eminently typical of the sire. I seem to see a marked likeness 
to the 1910 Derby winner and to others of his stock. Mossdale, 
as we know, is an own sister to that great stayer, The White 
Knight, and she has bred a winner or two. This colt from her 
has admirable lines, he walks with a nice easy swing, and he is 
nicely balanced all over. In colour he is a good hard bay, and 
with Lemberg having done better this year I can imagine this 
one attracting bidders. The Charles 0’ Malley— Hac kler’s Pride 
is a whole brown. The mare has not yet bred one as good as 
herself. This may be that one, as I found him very hard to fault. 
The other Charles ©’ Malley colt is from Orlass, a mare that 
was a pretty good winner in her time. He is a ‘‘ stocky ”’ sort 
and shows a lot of power in the right places. He has, too, clean 
and strong limbs and the short back which is something of a 
characteristic of stock got by this sire. 

The Coreyra from ot ady Josephine is a chestnut with white 
hind socks and reminding me very much of his dam. There is 
plenty of size and scope about this one, and surely Lady Josephine, 
herself so very breedy, is due to produce a high-class racehorse. 
It is hard to go wrong on this breeding. The brown colt by 
Hapsburg from Seadune interested me very much as the dam 
produced Drake’s Drum, a colt of great size and bulk and of a 
bad colour, with flaxen mane and tail. Yet he is a racehorse. 
What an extraordinary contrast is this half-brother! Instead 
of great size and expansiveness, he is neat and the very image of 
what his sire was. They say at Sledmere that the likeness to 
Hapsburg is wonderful. It appealed to me at a first glance, and 
his purchaser need only wish that he may prove to be as good as 
Hapsburg was. 

Of all the fillies, I fell much in love with a chestnut by 
Charles O’Malley from Boyne Blue, a mare by Lally. She may 
or may not do well on the racecourse, but she had much about 
her that instantly appealed — her confident walk, perfectly 
shaped back and loins, the kind eye and sensible head, and the 
general poise of the filly. Then I came across the half sister 
by Lemberg to Blue Lady. She is better shaped than the latter 
for Blue Lady is far too much dipped in the back, but there is 
still a tendency for the dam to get them rather too long in the 
back. 

The bay filly by Son in Law from Rectify (dam of Copyright), 
is rather on the small side yet, and I notice she was not foaled 
until near the end of April. The brown filly by Tracery from 
Honora is a half sister to Lemonora and Noblesse Oblige, but 
Tracery appears to have imparted a different outline and general 
characteristics. She must be nearly, if not quite, a black, and 
critics will agree that there is no more blood-like yearling in 
the whole contingent. I liked her very much indeed. The 
daughter of Cicero and Queenlet (dam of Rectify) is described 
to me as an own sister to one that set up a new five furlong 
record in America. Blue Tit, as the dam of Westward Ho, 
Blue Dun and Blue Ensign, may be about the most valuable 
mare at the stud. Her yearling is by Tracery, and she is a chest- 
nut resembling Blue Dun far more than the other two. She has 
marked quality, of course, and is really a very beautiful filly. 
Last of all I saw the chestnut filly by Charles O'Malley from Va 
Via, a particularly well-bred mare. This is the first living foal 
from her, and I noted her to be powerful, lengthy, and especially 
good behind the saddle. 

I have no doubt that next Thursday morning they will make 
big prices in spite of indications that the boom no longer exists 
to the extent that it did twelve months ago. After all, they come 
up with the hall mark of Sledmere stamped on them with no call 
for a reserve to be placed on them. Other breeders must envy 
Sledmere its invaluable traditions. The doings of late of Love 
in Idleness, Blue Lady, Westward Ho, Golden Corn, Periosteum, 
Service Kit, Lemonora and others are a big advertisement for 
the sale yearling such as it has rarely received. I hope Lady 
Sykes may have a sale satisfactory in every way, for it is a fact 
that the Turf and the Stud, where Britain is concerned, owe a 
tremendous lot to this carefully and most intelligently managed 
establishment. ; PHILIPPos. 





TO THE HILLS 


Be tender as of old! 


Take my small song, and fold it to Your breast, 
Where the whaup’s crying and the wild wind’s quest 


Have ceased before. 


I know the feet of God 


Have trod Your flinten spears—be these my path; 


My sleep, Your silences ; 


Your scorn, my goad 


Until the moment come 





my wrath, Your wrath; 


When Life’s rose shadow and her fettering ills 
Depart; and the last silence of my hills 


Shall call me home. 


Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 
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DUNROBIN CASTLE-LY& 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE, J 


A SEAT OF THE 


1 OLD&ENEW 


a 


UNROBIN CASTLE is on the line of the great 

road which leads to John o’ Groats, and it is therefore 

a point of much interest to those who travel that 

way in order to see as much of Scotland as they can. 

The main road passes through Golspie, a village 
long, clean and pretty, and, a mile beyond it, approaches the 
castle from the north. At one time it ran along by the sea 
to the south of the castle, but several generations ago 
the public road was diverted, to the advantage of both 
road and castle. The road crossed the stream which takes 
the name of the Golspie Burn, and the bridge which carried 
it across was of great historical significance, as being the meeting- 
place of the clan on all warlike and historical occasions. In order 
that this fact might not be forgotten an assembly stone was 
placed on the new bridge (Fig. 11), the situation of which is 
probably even more picturesque than that of the old bridge, 
and this stone (Fig. 12), obelisk shaped and of a height of 
about 6ft. above the parapet, bears the Gaelic inscription : 

MORFHEAR CHATT 
do 
Cheann na Droichaite beg 
GAIRM 
Chlann 
CHATTICH 
nam Buadh. 
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“The Big Man of the Catti summons to the head of the little 
bridge Clan Catti the Victorious’ is the English rendering, 
Clan Catti being the ancient name of the Sutherland Clan. 

Although the house is regarded as a great Highland castle, 
the immediate neighbourhood gives more suggestion of lowlands 
than of highlands, for it is the belt of land between the moun- 
tainous country and the sea, where the coast line is indented 
by the Moray Firth, Dornoch Firth, and other deep bights in 
which flow the tides of the North Sea. Soon after crossing the 
bridge over the Golspie Burn we come to one of the great avenues, 
with a picturesque lodge in the form of a circular tower on one 
side and a smaller tower on the other. That avenue is about a 
quarter of a mile long, the first part bordered on each side by 
great trees of the various Scottish kinds. Further along the road 
and close to the private railway station of the castle is another 
avenue which pursues a straight line to the great north front. 

The north front contains the main entrance, but does not 
occupy that position by virtue of its age, for the parts which 
claim attention on account of the beauty and interest of antiquity 
have to be sought on the west and south. 

At the east end of the north front rises a great tower, the base 
of which forms the porch with round arched entrances. The 
tower is a florid example of the Scotch baronial manner with 
enriched window casings and bartizan turrets at the angles. 
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The line of the front to 
the right of the tower is 
broken both in planes and 
heights. The first portion 
is of four storeys, crowned 
by a corbelled and em- 
battled parapet and a 
steep roof with dormer 
windows. The three 
windows on the principal 
floor are surmounted by 
scroll pediments enclosing 
a ducal coronet, while 
below is the motto of the 
family—‘ Sans peur.” An 
angle turret is corbelled 
out from the top of the 
third storey. 

A lower part ex- 
tends to the right and 
contains a second entrance 
which has its own hall. 
Above the doorway in 
Roman numerals are the 
two dates 1845 and 1850, 
which indicate the begin- 
ning and completion of 
this modern front. It in- 
cludes a clock tower, high, 
slender and square, with 
a walk round the top pro- 
tected by an iron balus- 
trade on strong stone 
corbelling. And then a 
wing projects at an acute 
angle to the north, a 
distance of approximately 
8oft., the height becoming 
less by stages until the 
extremity is practically 
only a high wall. Near 
the end is a stone seat, 
above which are a coronet, 
an involved monogram, 
and the date 1836, which 
seems to fix the period of 
the building of this whole 
side as between the years 
1836 and 1850. In the 
“Life of Sir Charles 
Barry” there are refer- 
ences to extensive plans 
made in 1844, and an 
architect of Aberdeen, Mr. 
Leslie, was in charge of 
the work. The dates sug- 
gest that the front is based 
on these plans, but it can 
hardly be asserted to whose 
initiative the various 
features are to be at- 
tributed. 

Some of the external 
features have been modi- 
fied and the interior of the 
modern portion has been 
very largely remodelled as 
a result of a fire which 
took place in 1915. Like 
many other owners of 
great houses, the Duke of 
Sutherland turned Dun- 
robin Castle into an 
Auxiliary Naval Hospital 
at the beginning of the 
Great War. Then, on 
Sunday, June 13th, 1915, 
the range of public rooms 
and a large portion of 
the modern part of the 
Castle were gutted by a 
fire which, happily, was 
prevented from _ reaching 
the old part. 

The War made it impos- 
sible to make a complete 
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restoration at once ; but the Ministry of Munitions gave permis- 
sion for such protective measures to be carried out as would 
save the house from further damage. Fireproof floors were put 
in, and the damaged parts were completely _ re-roofed. 
The upper part of the tower and portions of the upper walls 
had to be taken down and rebuilt. The roof is covered with 
slates from Melness, near Tongue, where a quarry was specially 
opened for the purpose. Tongue is on the very northmost 
coast of Sutherland and is part of the estate, with a very 
interesting old residence, the House of Tongue (Fig. 13), 
possessing such features as a remarkable sundial (Fig. 15) 
of the date 1714, brought from Holland by a Lord Reay, and 
a pediment built in over a fireplace in the old dining-room. 
The pediment belonged to an older house and has the initial 
M over the initials D.R. (Fig. 14). It has no date, but other 
stones indicate the date as 1678 ; and it is regarded as of sufficient 
importance to have received a notice in the “ Proceedings ” 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (Vol. xxiv). 

After the castle had been made watertight the work was 
entirely stopped until after the war, being recommenced in 
February, 1919. Then the opportunity was taken to make a 
number of improvements in the interior arrangements. A 
thick wall divided the two old drawing-rooms. This was 
removed and the two rooms made into one of very fine pro- 
portions. The two rooms known as part of Queen Victoria’s 
suite were converted into the present library, with bookcases 
and finishings of plane tree cut on the estate. In this case also 
a thick wall dividing two rooms was removed and a large public 
room provided. ‘The duke’s own bedroom suite was formed 
on the south front, the bedroom being panelled with larch and 
the public rooms floored with native oak. These alterations and 
the whole of the restoration works were carried out under the 
personal supervision of Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., who even 
designed such minute details as the fire-dogs and the cast iron 
firebacks for the fireplaces. ‘The beauty of the material used 
and the quality of the craftsmanship throughout the new works 
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8.—PART OF OLD KEEP FROM COURTYARD. 


are remarkable. It is interesting to note that all this beautiful 
detail—the plaster ceilings, the chimneypieces, the wood 
carving and the cast-iron work—was carried out in Edinburgh, 
which, under the fostering care of Sir Robert Lorimer, has 
become a centre for fine craftsmanship. 

By far the most attractive view of the house is that of the 
long south line (Fig. 9), not merely because it contains a visible 
part of the old house, but chiefly because Nature has omitted 
little which could give charm to the site. The long line is 
divided into three parts, of which one faces almost due south, 
the others striking off at obtuse angles to make south-east and 
south-west faces. Of these the south-west face (Fig. 2) alone 
belongs to the old castle. ‘The whole south line is not less than 
25oft. in length. 

Although the ground is level on the north side, the house 
is built where there is a rapid and extensive slope down to the 
sea on the south, and also to the west, with a lesser slope to 
the east. In two old paintings, one by Daniell (Fig. 3), and the 
other by the Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, the ground is 
simply rough and tree-covered on the slope. Now the slope 
is broken by three terraces (Fig. 6), and the space down to the 
sea is occupied by a beautiful lay out of trees with three open 
parterres with fountains (Fig. 10). The topmost terrace is 
paved, and the walls of the castle rise from it, while its own 
retaining wall follows the contour of the house, its bastioned 
angles being in unison with the general idea of a great 
historical stronghold. The base of the walls of the house 
here batters for a height of perhaps 12ft. from the terrace, 
the stones rough-dressed. The architectural features of the 
modern portion of the south line are similar to those of the 
north front. The extensive additions to the old castle in the late 
‘forties were made by the second duke and his duchess, Harriet, 
to whose admirable taste in garden-making the grounds bear 
witness. Duchess Harriet had also much to do with the 
building of Cliveden, Lord Astor’s house, the new Trentham 
Hall and Lilleshall House, which were all either erected or 
reconstructed by the second duke, and with the re-arranging 
of the interior of Stafford House. 

The old part of the house, though small in comparison 
with the present great building, was considerable for its day. 
It would appear to have been a rectangle enclosing a courtyard, 
the east end not being fully built up, but part occupied by a 
wall containing a wide arched gateway in its southern section, 
forming the main entrance. On passing through the archway 
a turn to the right led—and still leads—to a doorway in the 
east end which is the original “ keep ” (Fig. 8). A circular 
tower (Fig. 7) of full height which is at the interior angle here 
is of much interest. The old iron “ yett”’ still hangs there, 
showing the fine interlacing work of the rods which gave great 
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strength while avoiding the immense weight of a solid iron 
door. Each angle of the exterior was furnished with a round 
tower rising from the foundation, that at the north end of the west 
front being next to a crow-stepped gable, which survives (Fig. 2). 
But the old crenellated parapet has no existence now, the roof line 
being straight ; and on the south a similar parapet was removed 
long ago to make room for dormer windows. Otherwise there 
are few signs of alteration along the whole of: the west and 
south-west faces, the rough-plastering, or “ harling,” of the 
walls indicating little interference. ‘The courtyard has been 
considerably restricted on its south side by subsequent interior 
building. 

When we come to put a definite date to the old building 
there is little evidence beyond that of the stones themselves. 
The walls are abnormally thick, but there are no special 
details such as would throw back the origin many centuries. 
The cellars of the old “ keep” are barrel-vaulted. The first 
extant mention of a castle of Dunrobin is when Robert, the 
sixth Earl of Sutherland, granted a charter at the castle of 
“Dunrobyn ” in 1401. There is an absence of dates on the 
old walls, but there are three windows in the round tower with 
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initials. In the pediment over the first-floor window we find the 
letters E over I.S. and C over A.S., which will surely refer to 
John, twelfth Earl of Sutherland, and to Anne or Agnes Elphin- 
stone, his countess. That earl succeeded in 1594 and died in 1615, 
so that the period of the windows—that on the third floor being 
a repetition of the first—is decided. A fire in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, and another in the time of the Duchess- 
Countess, who succeeded in 1766-and died in 1839, probably 
led to some obliteration of ancient signs. But when walls 
have had to be pierced in the old castle the mortar has been 
found hard like Roman cement, and many of the stones have 
been undressed, as taken from the beach. The ancient “ keep ” 
is quite probably the castle in which the Charter was signed 
in 1401. It is claimed that Dunrobin Castle is the oldest house 
in Scotland continuously inhabited, some placing its origin 
in the eleventh century, but more prudent authorities date it 
no earlier than the thirteenth. 

A bronze panel hanging in a corridor on the second floor 
has the following inscription : 


This castle of Dunrobin was built at first by Robert Earle of Souther- 
land in the year of our Lord 1275. It was defast and almost ruined 
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in ye late Troubles.” It was begune to be reedified & built againe by 
John Earle of Southerland in ye last two years of his life, the Building 
was carried on by George Earle of Southerland, Sone to ye Earle 
John in the lifetyme of Lady Jane Wemyss, Countess of Southerland 
his spouss, and eldest daughter to David, late Earl of Wemyss. The 
building and dressing of the house within was completed by John Lord 
Strathnave, sone to the said Earl George, and that in the lifetime of 
Lady Hillen 
Cqckran, Lady 
Strathnaver, his 
spous, in the 
year of our Lord 
1682. 

Thus we get a 
clear date for 
the Charles II 
re - edification, 
and the present 
group of build- 
ings may there- 
fore be said to 
consist of an 
old “ keep ” as 
nucleus, per- 
haps as old as 
1275, and of 
dimensions 25ft. 
by 2oft. To 
this, three sides of a rectangle will have been added on the 
west at a much later period, the north side being probably 
earlier than the others, and the tower in the north-east re- 
‘ntering angle thus formed dating from about the year 1600. 
Restoration and perhaps some addition took place about 1680 ; 
and about 1845 great enlargements were. made to the east of 
the “ keep,” forming south, east and north sides round a 
second courtyard. Sir Robert Lorimer’s recent work completes 
the architectural narrative. 
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THE 


“STRAIGHT” 


DRAW 


By F. R. Burrow, 


F you should be privileged to overhear the remarks of a 

crack player on opening his (or even her) programme on 

the first morning of a tournament and scanning the level 

events to note the probable opposition, you may occasion- 

ally hear such a comment as ‘‘ What a rotten draw!” 
This is to say that the aforesaid crack player finds, to his 
loudly expressed disgust, that instead of a clear field of com- 
parative rabbits in front of him, up to the semi-final round at 
least, he is down to encounter a player of equal or possibly superior 
merit in the second or even in the first round. The confidently 
expected prospect of playing off the semi-final at two o’clock 
on Friday afternoon on a “ gallery ’’ court before a vast crowd 
of enthusiastic spectators recedes with startling rapidity, to be 
replaced by the gruesome possibility that Tuesday morning 
may find him done shamefully to death on No. 15 court, with 
only the ball-boys to weep for him. (If ball-boys do weep : 
like golf-caddies, their emotions are more frequently expressed 
by means of the hiccup !) 

This is, also, to say that the draw at this tournament 
has been a “‘ straight ”’ draw—one conducted entirely by chance 
as to the order in which the names drawn come out of the hat. 
There is a widespread belief among tournament players that 
very few tournaments conduct their draw on this principle : 
that, by some subtle means, the four strongest players or pairs 
in any particular competition are juggled into separate quarters 
of the draw. That there has been a good deal of justification 
for this view in the past is beyond doubt: there have been 
instances of a draw being faked to a perfectly scandalous extent. 
But I do not think that many tournament executives follow this 
thoroughly bad system at the present day: the “ straight ”’ 
draw is the rule rather than the exception. One reason for this 
is the much stronger feeling of fairness and justice now prevalent 
—a feeling due largely to the enormous spread of lawn tennis 
among all classes. After all, the vast majority of entry fees in 
any competition come from the rank and file, and only very 
few from the “cracks”: why then, asks the Spirit of Fair 
Dealing, should the “‘ cracks’”’ get the benefit of a faked draw 
as well as of their own skill to bring them safely into the haven 
of the semi-final, where they begin, as the saying is, to “‘ touch 
gold”’ ? Good for you, Spirit of Fair Dealing! But I am 
afraid that quite as strong a reason for the falling into desuetude 
of the faked draw is because it has now dawned upon tourna- 
ment executives, to whom the “ gate”’ is an object of consider- 
ation, if not of actual veneration, that good matches every day 
of the week are likely to attract a good gate every day of the 
week. It was a short-sighted policy to keep, by means of a faked 


draw, all the good matches for Friday and Saturday: it meant 
that people would not come on the earlier days of the week 
merely to witness a battue of rabbits, but waited until the last 
two days. But on the last two days they will come in any 
case, partly because the play is sure to be good, but even more 
because everybody else will be sure to be there on those two 
days. So the gate money for the semi-final and final days is 
certain in any case: why not see if they will come on the early 
days of the week if there are early meetings of the “ cracks ”’ 
on those days? It was a clever comm'ttecman who first hit 
on this idea. Some tournaments such as Brighton, have always 
known and acted on it: nearly all are to-day coming over to the 
recognition of the fact that now that people will go anywhere 
and pay pretty well anything to see first-class lawn tennis, the 
faked draw is a money-losing proposition, because it leaves three 
or four days of the week without any great gate-drawing 
attraction. 

The users of the faked draw, by the way, did not always 
achieve their object. Once, at a very swagger tournament 
indeed, the draw for the open singles had been so “ arranged ”’ 
as to lead up to a great and glorious and gallery-drawing final 
between two of the greatest players of the day. But accidents 
will happen, even at lawn tennis. The two great players both 
struck an ‘‘ off day ’’ in the course of the week and disappeared 
from the lists—with the unforeseen result that two brothers, 
one of whom invariably scratched to the other, emerged into 
the final; and from their invariable custom. despite the 
impassioned pleadings of the committee, they did not depart. 
There was no final of the open singles—and the stands wore 
a depressingly empty appearance a!l that Saturday afternoon. 
That, I fancy, was the last time the draw was ever ‘‘ arrang.d” 
at that tournament. 

But the fact that the two presumably best players in any 
competition appear in different halves of the draw, though it 
invariably causes the instant comment that the draw is 
evidently faked. is not in itself evidence to that effect. I am 
not (thank heaven!) a mathematician; but I suppose that, 
if you are going to draw, say. thirty-two names out of a hat, 
the chances are exactly equal that of any particular two of 
those names only one will be drawn among the first sixteen 
that come out. If this is so. the perfectly straight draw 
immediately assumes a faked appearance. and that sin will 
be laid to the charge of what was probably a perfectly ‘nnocent 
and well intentioncd body of committeemen. Either way 
somebody grumbles: and when everybody grumbles everybody 
is really content. 
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SURREY VILLAGERS SIXTY 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Sept. 3rd, 1921. 


YEARS AGO 





A GROUP OF 


THE VILLAGERS OF TITSEY 


TAKEN IN 1861. 


Left to right: John Richards in his smock frock ; Dame Hook in her bonnet and print gown; James Lisney, a stable helper; a labourer in a 
high hat and smock frock; Mrs. Sarah Wood with her seam, a keeper of the front lodge; Dame Argent with her Bible (note the reticule 
basket) ; Benjamin Hook, a roadman. 


OR a very pleasant and interesting chapter in village 

history, illustrated with photographs, of the vigorous men 

and women of the middle of the nineteenth century we 

are indebted to Mr. Arthur F. G. Leveson Gower. ‘The 

pictures were taken in 1861 and show some of the village 
worthies of 'Titsey, where Mr. Leveson Gower lived, and the 
dress and appearance of the notable peasants of that period. ‘They 
thus take us back a period of sixty years. It will be remembered 
that the second 
title to“ Waver- 
ley” was “Tis 
Sixty Years 
Awe.” 28% 
seemed to the 
novelist a 
long time 
and one that 
had witnessed 
striking 
changes in the 
habits, cus- 
toms and even 
beliefs of the 
people. The 
illustrations to 
this article 
show that in a 
similar period 
before 1921 
changes no less 
striking have 
occurred in the 
dress and de- 
portment of 
our peasantry. 
Whether they 





have all been 
for the better 





or not isa 
question not 





ot a —— r RUSTIC FASHIONS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
aga NI oval Susannah Fennel ; born 1792, died 1888. She is sitting 
nitely. Tany at the door of Broomland Farm, Titsey. 


of these people lived to patriarchal years, as will be seen from 
some of the notes appended to the photographs, and indeed they 
show bone and sinew that seem to mark them as qualified to 
survive from the end ot one century to the last quarter of its 
successor. Manners, for instance, have not been altogether 
mended, and that may, perhaps, be owing to the fact that the squire 
of to-day does not expect certain observances that used to be in 
force. On Sundays, nowadays, many villagers work on their 
allotments 
if they are in- 
dustrious, and 
loaf about if 
they are not. 
The complaint 
is general that 
very few of 
them attend a 
place of 
worship ;_ but 
Mr... Leveson 
Gower’s father, 
who was the 
Squire of 
Titsey, like 
other men in 
his position at 
that period, 
expected all 
who were in 
his employ- 
ment to go to 
church once, if 
not twice on 
Sunday. That 
involved a kind 
of paternal 
control and had 
as its accom- 
paniment a far 
livelier interest 
in the lives of 
the people than 


Frances Bowra. Forty years schoolmistress at : 
finds expression 


Titsey—from 1827 to 1867. Born 1787, died 1875. 








Sept. 3rd, 1921. 


in the twentieth century. The care of 
the poor was felt to be a duty in the 
mansion. Those who were ill were 
succoured and those in want were 
helped. Some were grateful and a few 
were not, and a few of the villagers did 
not appreciate the advantage of com- 
pulsory attendance at church. The 
male part of the population would have 
preferred that their female relatives 
should stay at home and cook the dinner, 
but, on the whole, there was a far more 
cordial feeling between employers and 
employed than now. It took the form 
of a friendly protection on the one side 
and a faithful attachment on the other. 
The time had not yet arrived when what 
Carlyle called the cash mexus was the 
only bond between them. Sometimes 
one is inclined to laugh at the bobs and 
curtsies of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet when they met the “ quality,” 
but the rudeness for which in many 
cases this has been changed is certainly 
no improvement. Mr. Leveson Gower 
says the bows of the boys were not a 
mere touching of the cap, but a round 
bow made by the whole arm, starting 
from the cap and ending at attention. 
Just after the war the military salute was 
freely given both in country and town, 
but the practice, as far as our observa- 
tion goes, seems to be dying out, and a 
countryman is as likely to give one a 
rude stare in passing as anything else. The interchange of such 
courtesies in the old time was no obstacle to the existence of 
great friendliness between the hall and the cottage. Mr. Leveson 
Gower tells a very illuminating little story 4 propos of the manner 
of the time: “ An old woman in Limpsfield village, to whom I was 
a good deal attached, said one day to me, having seen me after I 
had passed the day before on my pony, but too late to make her 
usual curtsey, ‘ Please, Sir, I hope that you will excuse my 
disobedience ’"—a very interesting word— obeissance ’ being the 
equivalent to a curtsey in French. They were nice these bows 
and curtseys. ‘There was nothing subservient in them whatever. 
I suppose we ought always to have returned their salute, to which 
perhaps we got too accustomed.” John Evelyn in his diary 
uses obedience in the sense of a bow or curtsy, as in “ After 
obedience on their several approaches to the throne.” 

The cleanliness of the rather tumbledown cottage of those 
days was perfect, and the woman of the house would not let a 





WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 
Sawyer and innkeeper. 
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SAMUEL HOOK. 
- Woodman at Titsey and neighbourhood. 


WILLIAM READ. 


For many years bailiff at Titsey. 
country lore, but able neither to read nor write. 
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visitor sit down on a chair without first 
wiping it with her apron. Within the 
kitchen and other rooms were in many 
instances nice oak furniture, old clocks 
and pieces of china which now have 
been swept away by the rapacious 
dealer in antiques, who has ransacked 
the most out-of-the-way hamlets in 
order to buy for little and sell for 
much the little household gods of the 
poor. It is a matter for regret, how- 
ever, that landowners in those days did 
not do more in the way of repairing 
ancient ccttages and building new. 
They have reason to regret the omission 
now, when, instead of cheap labour 
and cheap material, dearness has made 
building impossible. 

There is no need to commend the 
photographs to the reader. Everyone 
interested in old village life will at 
once proclaim them delightful. The 
large group was taken by a_photo- 
grapher named Manley at Westerham 
in Kent in 1861, when, owing to the 
death of the elder Mr. Leveson Gower, 
the family left Titsey. Underneath each 
picture is given a pretty full descrip- 
tion, but, indeed, little letterpress is 
required because the photographs speak 
for themselves—men in their smocks, 
including the patriarch who wears a tall 
hat, the women in their bonnets or 
caps and their print gowns, one with 
the Bible she constantly reads and her reticule basket, the school 
ma’am with the needlework for which she was famous. Of 
Mrs. Sarah Wood we have the note that, “ unlike the so-called 
Lodge-keepers of the present day, she was out in a minute to 
open the gate and drop her curtsey to any carriage the moment 
it arrived at the gate.” 

A few notes about characters not hitherto mentioned may 
interest the reader. Dame Frances Bowra, called by the pupils 
of her day “‘ Ma’am,” turned out many excellent pupils during her 
forty years of school-mistressing. ‘Their needlework was a joy 
to look at and they always had to finish their school life with a 
sampler most beautifully worked. As a great privilege she allowed 
favourite pupils to work in one of her hairs ‘The school- 
children wore straw bonnets and red cloaks. James Fennel, 
who is seen in gaiters at the door of the cowshed, was entered 
in the register as Vennell at Mortimer, Berkshire, where he was 
born—a curious example of modification in spelling a name. 
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A COWMAN AT THE DOOR OF HIS 
COWSHED. 
James Fennel ; born 1784, died 1872. 


Stored with 
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Mr. Leveson Gower gives us an interesting story of Fennel : 
“On the 17th September, 1857, when taking a walk with my 
Mother through the farmyard, we went to look at a cow and her 
calf which were in this shed. ‘The cow rushed at the bar of 
the door, which it smashed, and knocking my Mother down, 
knelt on her and would inevitably have killed her had not Fennel 
been in the yard after his working hours, and set his dog 
* Watch ’ at the cow and drove her off. My Mother was laid up 
for a considerable time afterwards.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 





Sept. 3rd, 1921. 


The very high quality of the photographs will delight anc 
astonish many of our readers from the mere fact that they were 
taken in 1861. It is too frequently assumed that what is called 
“artistic photography ” is a product of the time in which we 
live. These pictures disprove any such assertion. The subjects 
are posed in a very natural way, and they sit or stand exactly as 
they would in their everyday life. Their attitude could not be 
improved upon. Mr. Manley would have been entitled tc 
rank with even the most skilled photographers of to-day. 





HOW TO MAKE A TROUT STREAM.—II 


By Horace G. HuTcuIinson. 


BELIEVE that we went just a little too fast in the last, 

which was the first, of our talks on this great subject. 

I had not said quite the last word about the mud in the 

stream or pond. It is scarcely possible that you will have 

too little mud and too much gravel: the excess is practi- 
cally sure to be on the side of muddiness. You may do a good 
deal towards getting rid of the mud, incidentally, as you pull 
out the weeds and so loosen it, but the most effective way of 
removing it is by dredging. At one place on the Test, where 
the mud had silted up badly, they dredged it out, wholesale, 
with hurdles. These are the hurdles of close-woven wattle which 
the southern shepherd uses to pen his sheep—not the open post 
and rail affairs of some counties. If I remember right, they 
were weighted with lead or stones on their lower sides, but not 
on their upper, so that the lower edge bit into the mud as they 
were dragged shoreward with ropes attached to both upper 
and lower corners. The mode of operation is more easy to 
understand than to explain. , 

As I mentioned at the end of the last lesson, the creatures 
that you particularly want to find in the water are the fresh- 
water shrimp, the water snails and certain insects which will 
become what we call flies. If you will put on a pair of waders 
or long boots and go grubbing about in the stream you will soon 
see whether these are there. A fine mesh net, almost a butterfly 
net, may help you with the shrimps and some of the swimming 
nymphs. The shrimp is called Gammarus pulex, in Latin, 
and pulex means a flea, and these fresh-water shrimps really 
do look very much as if they were a cross between a flea and 
the shrimps of the salt water and the tea-table. They are 
about half way, in size, between the two. You are not at all 
likely to mistake them. A snail or mollusc, carrying his shell 
on his back, everyone knows, whether he be in the water or out 


of it. As for the larva or nymphs of the flies, that is another 
story. They are of many different species and of different 
habit. Some swim, some crawl and some dig themselves into 


the mud or gravel at the bottom. Then there is all the great 
family of caddis flies, which in their larval state make cases— 
called round and 
many of them crawl about with these houses, or this protective 
armour, or what you please to call it, about them, so that the 


whence they are ‘caddis ”’ themselves, 


floor of the river sometimes looks as if it were covered with 
little tubes of a roughened exterior and as if the tubes were 
endowed with movement. It is quite uncanny. They are 
roughly made tubes, composite of small sticks, little stones or 
‘any old thing” that the creature comes across when it is 
building. Some of the larvae hide under stones. 

But of the fly population, as we call it—the people who 
will turn into winged things and will cause the fish to rise— 
you may form a better idea by seeing them in the flying stage 
And, after all, though it is these 
flies that your lures will imitate and that are important to you 
for bringing the fish to the surface) you must understand that 
the real feeding of the fish that them fat and big is 
Especially are the 
By common consent it is agreed 


than in the larva. or nymphal. 


makes 
done under water, not on the surface. 
shrimps to be commended. 
that it is they that give the trout the bright pink, salmon-like 
flesh w.th which we wish to see them. Flies, as that very wise 
man and master fisher, the late G. S. Marryat, used to say, are 
the trout’s caviare ; 
mutton. 

We may say, I think, that as a general rule if a river or 
stream is of the kind that will support a good trout population 
it is tolerably sure to be more or less stocked with some if not 


the under water food is their beef and 


all of these various kinds of potential trout foods, whether the 


trout are already there to take advantage of it or no. There 
is no need to suppose that you are likely to be one of the 
unfortunate exceptions. But, even if it is so, you need not even 
yet despair. You have the floor of your stream or pond, we 
are supposing, brought into a favourable condition, and you 
have a sufficiency of the right weed, either native or imported. 
It is still possible to import the insects and the shrimps and 
snails. Before the war there were some fish hatcheries which 
would supply the shrimps and snails—I am less sure about the 
insects—and probably they have resumed their pre-war ways. 
Even with your imported weed you are nearly sure to have 
brought in some of the creatures of which the weed is the food- 
plant. I believe it is always best, if it can be done, in making 
any of these importations, whether of weed or of the life which 
the weed supports, or, finally, when you come to that last stage 
which people are so inclined to adopt as the first, of turning in 
trout, to import them from another part of the same stream 
rather than from another stream. If that cannot be done, atten- 
tion should be given to procuring them from a river or hatchery 
as like as possible in its conditions, such as nature of soil, rate 
and depth and temperature of water, and so on, to those whither 
you are transplanting them. If your stream is slow going, 
get the creatures from another stream of like sedate pace, and 
vice versa. They will probably arrive in large jars, commonly 
called carboys. Do not empty these into the river of all their 
contents at one splash, but pour out gradually and take in 
water from the river to make up what you pour out. In this 
way you get the temperature in which the creatures are floating 
gradually lowered—it is more likely to be lowered than raised- 
to that of the stream. They will come to the new conditions 
by easy stages and without the shock of any great change. 

In these days of motors it is easier to make these intreduc- 
tions than it used to be, when the carboys were liable to be 
left standing for an indefinite time on the platform of a station 
where they had to be changed, or in any wait for a train. Ii 
is important that the water in which the live things are shoul 
be kept in motion—jogging. If it becomes stagnant for an 
length of time it loses the oxygen which they must have if the: 
are to live. 

So, now, we seem to have come very nearly to the poin 
of having the stage set for the great final act, the turning in o 
the principal actors in the drama, the trout themselves. But s 
far all the setting has been of the positive kind. It has proceede 
on the tacit assumption that all we had to do was to put th 
scenery in order. It is quite possible, however, that a previou 
clearance of the stage of villains will have been necessar\ 
You may find your otherwise very promising trout water i 
the occupation of an army of carnivorous pike which will n 
leave one of your babies alive if you put them in among suc 
Other fish do not so much matter, and the measure 
that will rid you of pike will rid you also of big perch, for instance 


scoundrels. 


which are nearly as bad. 

If you have many pike there is nothing for it—it is al 
expense and a trouble, but it must be faced—but to cut thi 
whole stream clear of the weeds and net it. First, then, as t 
the cutting. This is best done, I think, where the men ca! 
get into the water, by setting them to cut the weeds with ordinar: 
Wher 
they cannot go in and cut, the weeds must be cut with ‘ chai 
scythes,’’ as they are called on some rivers, or simply ‘‘ knives 
on others. The chain of scythes is best made by picking uj 
cheaply, at a blacksmith’s or wherever you can, say, nine ol 
scythe blades and getting them riveted together, the end o 
one to the head of another, not rigidly, but so that there is 2 


scythes. Let them cut as close down as _ possible. 





wa, 
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certain play, or give, at the join. Cut off the point of each 
plade first so that it shall not give a very bad gash to any fish 
it meets with among the weeds. To either end of these linked 
blades a rope is attached, and with a man at either end of the 
rope going slowly along either side of the river, swaying the 
blades, which will be down in the water, saw-wise, as they go, 
the weeds will be effectively cut. I like chain scythes thus 
made better than the ‘‘ knives” specially made up for the 
purpose in the shops, because the “ knives”’ are generally so 
heavy that they sink down too much into the mud and make 
the whole very hard for the men to work and drag through. 
‘he old scythe blades are thinner and comparatively light. 
It is an apparatus which you will find always useful for later 
weed cutting purposes. 

Other apparatus that you will need now, and which, equally, 
will be of use to you all through your trout-keeping life, is the 
netting. You will need two nets at least, one to throw across 
the stream as a barrier to prevent the fish running up and 
escaping you, and the other to draw up-stream towards the 





MERRIE ENGLAND AND 


Black Jacks and Leather Bottells, by Oliver Baker (Ed. J. 
Burrow and Co.) 

R. OLIVER BAKER has had in compiling this book 
an advantage over antiquarians whose interests lie in 
less alluring ground. The leather bottell and the 
black jack on which he discourses have entered into 
British life and literature and through them can be 

historically studied. ‘The most striking example of this is to be 
found in the famous old song, which incidentally and with a 
pleasant malice describes its rivals. ‘The piece was published in 
“ Pills to Purge Melancholy, or Wit and Mirth,” 1719, having 
been previously printed in the “‘ New Academy of Compliments,” 
694 and 1713 editions. It must have been sung mostly by people 
who did not know howto read or write, and hence perhaps arose 
the many variations. In the words of a prominent clergyman in a 
book called “‘ The Great Abuse of Musick,” the “ Song in Praise 
of a Leathern Bottle begins with that Gravity as if it was on the 
Nativity of our Lord,” but this applies only to a few lines. In 
the second verse it ridicules with great spirit ‘‘ these Cans of 
Wood ”: 
For when a man he doth them send 
to be filled with Ale as he doth intend, 


The bearer falleth by the way, 
and on the ground the liquor doth lay. 


This gives Mr. Baker an opening to tell us all about the 
Cans of Wood which for centuries were in daily use. They 
are met with under many different names, “‘ tymber tanckerdes,”’ 
wood cannes, wood stoups ollis ligned, treen, or borde vessell, 
etc. ‘They were plain hooped jugs made of staves like a barrel, 
but the sides were generally straight and sloped in at the top. 
Under one of the “ misericords ” in Ludlow Church is a carving 
showing the punishment of an ale-wife who gave short measure. 
She carries a wooden can in her hand, but except for a rich head- 
dress, is naked, as that was the medizval manner of representing 
a soul after death. In the seventeenth century the can of wood 
frequently had a lid. 

The drinking glass is dealt with in the third verse, but 
Mr. Baker is probably correct in treating it as a comparatively 
late addition to the song. Glass vessels were extremely rare 
curiosities imported from abroad in medizval England. The 
humorous objection is : 

For when a company they are set 

for to be merry as we are met ; 

Then if you chance to touch the Brim 
down falls the liquor and all therein ; 
If your Table-cloth be never so fine 
there lies your Beer, Ale, or Wine. 

In the next verse we have an objurgation of the “ black 
pots three.” In some versions it is the ‘‘ black jacks three,” but 
here again there has probably been a late interference with the 
text. Embedded in the lines is a little picture of domestic life : 

For when a man and his wife falls at strife, 
as many have done, in faith in their life ; 
They lay their hands on the pot both, 

and loath they are to lose their Broath, 
The one tugs, the other’s hill, 

Betwixt them both the liquor doth spill ; 


The silver flagon comes next in the song. It was an 
important feature in ancient households. The gist of. the 
objection to it is: 


The man with the Flagon doth run away, 
because it is silver most gallant and gay. 
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barrier net and then, when it comes to the barrier, to draw in 
so that you may take out the enclosed fish. Set your barrier 
net across, say, two or three hundred yards from the lowest 
limit of the water, and drag up to it. Then shift it the same 
distance up-stream again and drag up to it as before. You 
will, of course, give orders to the fishing tackle maker whom you 
select for nets of length and depth appropriate to your stream. 
The finer the mesh the more effective it will be in catching the 
little pike. A mesh of three-quarters of an inch is, perhaps, 
about right. A mesh of this size will stop a pike of Sins. long. 
If you get the mesh too small the net becomes like a dead weight 
for the men to pull on—like a solid wall. The good fishing 
tackle makers understand all about these nets and will get them 
well made for you, floated with corks along the top and leaded 
at bottom, but I have never found that they give you sufficient 
weight of lead along their lower line to keep the net close 
to the floor of the river and prevent the fish getting under- 
neath. I have added a few bits of old chain to the leads 
with good effect. 


ITS DRINKING VESSELS 


A quotation from Pepys’ Diary is given to show that as a 
Christmas draught, ale and apples were “ drunk out of a wood 
cup, which made all merry ; and they full of admiration at my 
plate.” The silver was kept for ornament, the wood for drinking. 
In the latter part of the song the rhymer turns from ridiculing 
the poor rivals of the leather bottell and sings its praises with 
great gusto. How vividly he brings before us a harvest field 
in the days when England was almost purely agricultural : 


Also the Loader, Lader and the Pitcher, 
the Reaper Hedger and the Ditcher, 

The Binder and the Raker, and all 

about the Bottel’s ears doth fall. 

And if his liquor be almost gone, 

his bottel he will part to none, 

But saying my Bottel it is but small, 

one drop I will not part withall, 

You must go drink at some spring or well 
for J will keep my Leather Bottel. 


Well does he justify the famous chorus : 


But I wish in Heaven that Soul may dwell 
That first invented the Leathern Bottel. 

Mr. Baker makes good his argument that in the early 
centuries of English historv most native bottells were bottells 
of leather. Glass for a very long time after its introduction 
was a luxury that did not at all supersede the homely old leather. 
One may gather its popularity from the many uses to which it 
was put in addition to that of holding drink. In ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” Benedick says, “‘ If I do, hang me in a bottle 
like a cat and shoot at me.” Obviously he did not mean a 
glass bottle, but the leather bottell in which, when it grew too 


. old for its original purposes, a hole was made. ‘The reason for 


this hole was that into it could be popped all those trifling things 
that one finds about a farm of which the rustic used to say, 
“* Keep a thing for seven years and you will find a use for it.’ 
The leather bottell was in a small way the same as the cart in 
which the thrifty German farmer of to-day collects such oddments 
of iron and earthenware, of skin and bone that his English 
contemporary allows to go to dust. It was a way of improving 
your marksmanship in the olden times to put a cat into this hole, 
hang the bottell on a tree and shoot at the beast with your bow 
and arrow or fowling piece, the shot being rendered difficult by 
the struggles of the cat or the blowing of the wind which made 
the bottell sway hither and thither. It was a rustic device, and 
indeed the leather bottell, at least in the later stages of its history, 
was more popular in the country than in the town, although in 
the town a great number of inns had it for a sign. In the old 
Deritend Street of Birmingham there was a Leather Bottell 
Tavern until 1895, when the licence was removed and the house 
demolished. In Kent and Surrey, in Oxfordshire and North- 
ampton, in Cornwall and Wiltshire, along with many other coun- 
ties, the Leather Bottell Inn exists or did exist until quite recently. 
It was as democratic a vessel as the pewter was ina later day. In 
“ Colyn Cloute”’ the rich prelates were reminded that they 
were wont to drynke 


Of a lether bottell 
With a knauysshe stoppell. 


Tusser, in his “ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
suggests a use for the leather bottell more ingenious than 
honest : 


. Some in his bottle of leather so great, 
Will carry home daily both barley and wheat. 
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The shepherd was wiser than Jacob who used a stone as 
a pillow, for he rested his head on the faithful bottell in which 
he had carried his mid-day refreshment. 

” The shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his ‘leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade. 

Among many curiosities of literature which Mr. Baker has 
brought into his service is the following charming picture of the 
rustic plodding his way to work in the seventeenth century ballad 
“The Wiltshire Wedding ” : 

All in a misty morning, so cloudy was the weather 

I, meeting with an old man who was cloathed all in leather, 

With ne’er a Shirt unto his back, but woollen to his skin, 

With a how do you do, and a how do you do, and how do you do 

again. 

The rustic was a Thresher and on the way he hy’d, 

And with a leather bottle fast buckled by his side ; 

And with a cap of woollen that covered cheek and chin, 

With a how do you do, and a how do you do, and how do you do 

again. 

And everybody knows what was the end of the leather 
bottell that had served so many uses! When good for nothing 
else it was handed to the children as a football. At the village 
of Hallaton in Northamptonshire the old custom of “ hottle 
kicking ” is still kept up. 

We hope to deal with the black jack on another occasion. 








The Makers of the New World, (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

BY ‘‘ the makers of the New World ” the anonymous author of this 
book means the public men who took part in the Peace Conference 
at Paris. ‘There was one maker of the Old World but it appears that 
twelve have been patching up the New. First place is given to Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has earned that distinction by being the only import- 
ant Minister who has held office from the beginning to the end of the 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART 


N connection with the Church 
Congress to be held next 
October, there is to be the 
usual exhibition of  ecclesias- 
tical art. At it will be shown 

a considerable number of beautiful 

cups, statuettes, crosses, manu- 

scripts and other ecclesiastical anti- 
quities. A great many have been 
got together already, but if all 
who have such things in keeping 
sent what was possible the exhi- 
bition would be a very noble one 


indeed. There are, either in our 
churches or in connection with 
them, many priceless treasures of 


which the value in many cases is 
not known. We hope that every 
incumbent will make diligent search 
and enquiry, so that if there is 
anything in his keeping that will 
interest the Congress and its visitors 
it may be forwarded to the exhi- 
bition. The piece of which we show 
a photograph is a very well known 
one from the Church of Tong, 
Stafford, yet considerable doubt 
seems to be felt as to its character 
and use. The history of it is very 
little known. It is 1tins. high 
and was given to Tong Church 
about 1630 by Lady Harries. These 
are the facts definitely known, 
and most extraordinary guesses 
have been made as to the true 
character of the cup, opinion 
seeming to be divided as to whether 
it is a chalice or a salt-cellar—two 
things which could hardly be mis- 
taken one for the other. At any 
rate, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the chalice and the 
salt-cellar were not made in this 
form. A cup somewhat resembling 
it was presented by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan of New York to Christ’s 
College. It was described as a 
James I silver-gilt cup and cover, 
2ohins. high; London _hall-mark 
1611; maker’s mark TYL mono- 
gram. The cup has a U-shaped 
bowl supported on a stem, formed 
as a three-handled vase, which in 
turn rests upon a domed base in 
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war. At first the names on the lips of most people were those of Grey, 
Asquith, the Kaiser, Kitchener and Bethmann-Hollweg. The chiet 
figures in the Peace Conference were spoken of in a phrase derived 
from the game of polo—the Big Four. Of these three have fallen 
from their high estate even if they have not gone into obscurity—Wilson 
Orlando, Clemenceau. Mr. Lloyd George is the only survivor. The 
best story told of him in a eulogistic essay is that in which he compares 
the men on whom he relied to the lorries one used to see during the 
war marked “ Load not to exceed three tons.” His explanation was : 
“They carry any load up to three tons, safely and well ; give them 
load in excess of that, and they will break down.” His advice tc 
Asquith is of similar shrewdness. It was: “ Not to venture too fa: 
along the tow-path with them on a dark night—unless he can swim ! ”— 
“them ” being certain newspaper proprietors who wished to use hin 
for their own ends. If Mr. Lloyd George is at the top, the lowest place 
on the ladder is given to Mr. Wilson, but the essay on the ex-President 
is not as damaging as the photographs of him which form part of the 
illustrations. In each of these pictures it is clear that the first aim o! 
the photographer was to catch the Wilson smile. Of the other Wilson— 
the English field-marshal—there is a more flattering account. He is 
best described as a man who is an Irishman but also a man of genius, 
but his gaiety and Irish wit have more than once caused his graves 
warning not to be taken seriously, Sir William Robertson is put ir 
as exactly the opposite. He rose from the ranks and remains the typica! 
British soldier—‘ solid, immovable, thick-necked and _ broad-shoul- 
dered.” The sketch of Lord Riddell is quite good, but surely the 
author might have been able to glean an anecdote or two about one who, 
in addition to his other merits, has an endless fund of jest and anecdote. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. Waddington of Wych, by May Sinclair. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
White Shoulders, by George Kibbe Turner. (Mills and Boon, 8s. 6d.) 
Coquette, by Frank Swinnerton. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
One Woman, by Alfred Ollivant. (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Escaping Club, by A. J. Evans. (John Lane, 7s. 6d.) 
Wanderings of a Naturalist, by Seton Gordon. (Cassell, 15s.) 





and th CHURCH CONGRESS 


two tiers; the design of the stem 
and foot is duplicated to form a 
cover, while the whole is surmounted 
by the figure of an amazon support- 
ing a shield and banner. There is 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
a standing cup and cover of’ 
exactly the same style of decoration 
which bears the London hall-mark 
for 1611. This is larger than the 
cup at Christ’s College, but the 
two are of the same date and 
probably by the same maker. In 
all probability the Tong Cup comes 
from the same source. It is 
domestic standing cup, probably 
intended for the decoration of < 
sideboard and in all likelihood 
given to the church for the decora 
tion of the altar. At present it is 
misdescribed in the draft catalogue 
and the suggestion is that it should 
be properly described as a standin; 
cup and cover with applied scroll 
work and an engraved band— 
English work of the beginning o 
the seventeenth century. Reference 
to the other similar cups would b. 
very valuable and should be given 

Among the other objects whic! 
will be exhibited there are mam 
that will repay attention. We ma: 
note the flagon sent by the Recto 
and Churchwardens of Wem, Salop 
It has an inscription with the dat 
1707. There is a very beautifu 
chalice belonging to Old Huttoi 
Church which, from its resemblanc: 
to the Nettlecombe chalice, 1 
thought to be about 1459 or 1460. 
From New Hutton Vicarage, 
Kendal, there come some very fine 
illuminated and other manuscripts : 
from the Vicar and Churchwardens 
of the Church of Temple, or Holy 
Cross, Bristol, a large flagon datec 
1708, two Communion cups, a smal. 
plain paten ; a Communion cup and 
cover from  Barrow-on-Humber 
dated 1622. These are only a few 
of many pieces that have alread) 
been promised. It is hoped that 
many more will be added before the 
meeting of the Congress. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE GATES. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir—It falls to the great gates opening on 
to the spacious court of Devonshire House 
in Piccadilly, of early eighteenth century work, 
to be once more removed. They will not, 
however, travel far, since they have been 
happily secured by the Office of Works. I am 
nstructed by H.M. Office of Works, as metal 
worker to his late Majesty, to refix them in 
he line of railings to the Green Park opposite. 
[he work has already been taken in hand by 
\Iessrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitt’s, 
Limited, who are making use of the Vickery 
ransporter. In their new position the gates 
vill be more attractive and even better seen 
han at present. The fine stone piers to 
Devonshire House, rusticated, festooned and 
‘apped by the pair of sphinxes on guard, 
ire also to be removed and re-erected. ‘These 
yiers are not relics of existing gates, but of 
he old fore-court entrance to the house when 
iccadilly was the terminal of the great High 
Road entering London from the west. May 
Fair was then still open fields, save for some 
‘ew mansions of the nobility in their own 
srounds and the clusters of domiciles of those 
hat served them. The Green Park was a 
jeld, the playground of soldiers and apprentices 
vith their lasses, where milk was sold and 
games could be played in sight of the King’s 
Palace of St. James’s and of the~ Duke of 
Buckingham’s house within its extensive 
gardens. These gates to Devonshire House 
are entirely of hand-wrought iron, and are 
unique in design save for another pair of the 
sume date, less commanding, not so broad 
ind without wickets, at Clandon Park, near 
juildford. They are of early eighteenth 
century work, and I attribute them to Warren, 
the smith who made most of the finely wrought 
ates for the leading colleges at Cambridge 
‘t about that time. There are no others 
omparable to them in London exteriors ; 
rivals are alone to be found inthe two university 
towns, Oxford and Cambridge, or some few 
country mansions far from London, or the 
old Royal palaces, such as Hampton Court. 
These particular gates were made, I believe, 
as already mentioned, by that highly skilled 
and artistic smith named Warren for Lord 
Heathfield’s house at Turnham Green, whence 
they were removed to form the entrance to 
the Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Chiswick. 
The gates are plain relatively, with an arching 
top, over which a pyramid of artistically rich 
work clusters to support the ducal arms, 
with shield supporters, coronet, motto and 
crest. The foliage on either side is of inter- 
lacing sprays not unlike mistletoe with sparse 
leaves and plentiful berries. "The arch support- 
ing this, and beneath which the gates close, 
is of gadroon design of loop and foliage centred 
by a mask. The piers are each of four massive 
vertical bars, compact, arched and floreated 
at the top and between’ the verticals bearing 
four wrought masks, scrolls, foliage and vases, 
with finely designed finials of leafy scrolls and 
fleurs-de-lis. The wickets flanking the great 
gates and their piers in every way correspond 
without a suspicion of rivalry—J. STARKIE 
GARDNER. 


MODERN WHALING. 

To THE Epitor. 
S1R—Following on Colonel Willoughby Verner’s 
most interesting article on ‘‘ Whaling near 
Gibraltar,” I thought it might, perhaps, be of 
interest to your readers to hear something of 
what I saw on a recent holiday cruise to the 
Faroe Islands, when I had an opportunity of 
seeing something of modern whaling. At the 
present time whaling is almost entirely in the 
hands of Norwegians who hunt various species 
of finners. The whales are killed by means of a 
harpoon gun discharged from the bows of a 
small steamer, the whale when dead being in- 
flated with air and towed ashore to a factory 
for the extraction of oil and preparation of meal 
and guano. Four species of whale are met with 
off the Faroes, namely, the blue whale, which is 
the largest of all living creatures, the common 
finner, the Sei whale and the lesser finner or 
rorqual. The latter is exempt from the attacks 
of the whalers on account of its small size, but 
‘he three former species are extensively hunted. 
\fter the whale has been towed to the station, it 
s hauled up a slip on to a flensing platform for 
‘he removal of the blubber. The best oil is 
/btained from the blubber, inferior grades being 
xtracted from the flesh and bones—J. T. 
\ENKINS. 








AMERICAN ROBINS IN SURREY. 
To THE EpiITor. 


Sir,—I notice that your correspondent, Mr. 
H.W. Robinson, writing of the American robin, 
says, “‘ Since then (1909) they have bred freely 
in a wild state in Surrey.” It would be inter- 
esting to know whether this means that American 
robins have bred this year in Surrey. Many 
exotic birds do very well in this country the 
first year they are turned out and may survive 
in diminishing numbers for one or two seasons 
more; after that they vanish altogether. One 
would have thought so migratory a bird as the 
red-breasted thrush a rather hopeless subject for 
an experiment in acclimatisation, but one never 
knows how birds will behave in a new country. 
The Canada goose—a regular migrant in its 
native land—is, in Britain, one of the best 
stayers among the larger waterfowl.—E. K. T. 


THE SCOURGE OF FRANCE. 
To THE EpIror. 


Sirn,—The Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus 
maroccanus), which has of late years done 
much damage to the crops in the south of 
France, was formerly of rare or local occur- 
rence in that country, though it is found on 





THE MOROCCAN LOCUST (LIFE SIZE). 


both shores of the Mediterranean, and has 
long been a cause of anxiety to Spain and 
Algeria. In France it began to menace the 
agriculturists of the Crau district (Bouches 
du Rhéne) in 1917, and up to now remedial 
measures have not resulted in a decided check 
on its ravages. This year it has even extended 
its range, probably owing to the drought. 
The young ‘‘ hoppers”? hatch out in May 
and attack the green shoots of early crops. 
Barley, oats, lucerne, early vegetables and 
pastures all suffer from their depredations. 
The mature locust is inconspicuously coloured 
in various shades of brown, with the exception 
of the tibia of the hind legs, which are dark 
red. The hind femora have three dark brown 
blotches and black kneecaps, and on the thorax 
four cream-coloured splashes form a rough 
cross, a distinctive mark of identification — 
EVELYN CHEESMAN. 


BEE-KEEPING IN SCOTLAND. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I am glad to observe that, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of the Duke of 
Atholl, the Scottish Bee-keepers’ Association 
is prospering in a marked degree. I am informed 
by his Grace that the number of bee-keepers 
beyond the Tweed now amounts to well over 
8,500, and that these possess among them 
about 27,500 hives. He also states that, for 
the first time in history, the honey-producing 
industry was introduced into the Shetland 
Islands in August of last year, and that it has 


already attained to much popularity among 
small-holders and others. The Scottish Associa- 
tion is evolving a scheme of insurance on the 
lines followed by the Irish organisation, and 
county branches are being formed all over the 
North. I am told that a nursery gardener in 
an urban district obtained from his hives this 
season close upon 2o0o0lb., and of this quantity 
he sold rr2lb. in one day at the recent Highland 
and Agricultural Society Show held in Stirling. 
It would be well if this interesting and profitable 
‘home industry ’’ were to become thoroughly 
established throughout the whole country, 
for no region in the world can produce finer 
honey than the breezy, heath-clad districts 
of the British Islands. The work is rendered 
easy and simple by the introduction of modern 
appliances, and anyone can soon acquire 
sufficient knowledge to take intelligent charge 
of several hives.—APIARY. 


THE CHESTER FLY. 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—I have received enquiries as to the 
methods of dealing with the fly which comes 
in large numbers into country houses, especially 
in autumn and winter. This fly is not the 
house fly, though it looks like it, and it has 
the habit of spending the winter in houses. 
The pest is one solely of large country houses, 
and I write now to ask you to publish the fact 
that an enquiry is in progress into the habits 
of this fly, with a view to controlling the pest. 
I believe that among your readers are some 
who suffer from this pest ; I would be glad to 
hear from them and especially to learn if any 
would help us in this investigation either by 
giving us facilities to investigate or by giving 
us information, in strict confidence, on certain 
points. The investigation now being undertaken 
is being carried out at a country house, the 
occupier of which is giving us every possible 
facility and, since we have no funds for this 
kind of work, is generously putting up the 
entomologist (lately a captain in the B.E.¥.) 
who is actually doing the work. I hope that we 
can extend his scope on the same lines, so that 
those suffering from this very real plague may 
be able to deal with it. I should greatly appre- 
ciate help from any who are interested, and I 
ask only hospitality to the investigator. The 
problem is a simple one, probably easy to solve ; 
we should be grateful for opportunity to 
investigate —M. M. Lerroy. 





PARAFFIN AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—No doubt the majority of farmers will 
have noticed the recent announcement from the 
headquarters of the N.F.U. that certain of the 
fuel oil companies are prepared to deliver 
paraffin and petrol direct to farms at wholesale 
prices. This means a saving of about 44d. 
per gallon, which, plus the 6d. reduction in 
retail price just announced, makes 1o}d. per 
gallon. It has been fully proved that, even at 
the high prices ruling during the past year, 
motor tractor power is much cheaper than horses. 
The just announced reductions in the cost of 
fuel will still further accentuate the saving to be 
made by using motor tractors for all the main 
tillage and harvesting operations. ‘These 
reductions come at a very opportune time for the 
farmer, and will, no doubt, hasten the adoption 
of motor power for all possible farm purposes, 
whether they be field operations, barn work, or 
road haulage.—TnHeE AusTIN Motor Company. 





THE FLAIL IN NORTHUMBERLAND. ” 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—In the most interesting article on “A 
Northumbrian Farming Tour ”’ in your issue 
of August 2oth, Dr. Russell says, ‘‘ We met 
no one who had used, or seen used, a flail in 
the country.’”’ One does not know whether 
the word “‘ we ”’ is editorial or that it includes 
Mr. Cleghorn and the others who accompanied 
Dr. Russell. If so, they could not have 
enquired of the small-holders or those who ran 
what are now called allotments, but what used 
to be named “lands” in the country. The 
half-acre of barley or the four or five acres of 
cereals grown on the old small holdings used to 
be thrashed by the flail or flinging tree by many 
who, to the writer’s knowledge, are still living. 
I thought the fact might interest Dr. Russell 
and his readers.—W. M. 
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AT THE TEMPLE OF SHAKUSONJI. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—At a short distance from Karuizawa, 
a favourite European health resort in Japan, 
lying on a high plateau 3,300ft. above sea 
level, is an interesting though modest shrine 
of the Tendai sect of Buddhists—the temple 
of Shakusonji. It is reached from Komoro, a 
small town an hour’s train journey from 
Karuizawa. The path winds down from the 


town through rice fields and along a beautiful 





THE 


THE 


rocky river. As we wended along we saw a 
large locust about an inch and a half in length, 
which seemed to be struggling most strenuously 
with a beautiful green leaf. Closer investi- 
gation showed that it was in the deadly grip of 
a large mantis, which, after having bitten off 
the two wings and disabled both the powerful 
jumping legs, was proceeding with great 
deliberation to devour the body of its still 
struggling prey. I stooped to kill the un- 
fortunate victim, but not for one moment 
did the mantis deign to stop the calm pro- 


gress of its meal. What can the strict 
Buddhist of the monasteries say to this 
callous cruelty, he who lays it down that 


DEVIL OF THE ROOF RIDGE. 





SHRINE OF SHAKUSONJI. 
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under no circumstances should life in any 
form be taken? 

At last one reaches a gorge, at the 
entrance to which there is a tea-house in 
charge of a monk, conveniently situated 
for refreshing the inner man and for the 
deposit of impedimenta. The soul sighs 
with relief as the hot, weary plain is left 
behind for the cool green shade of the 
gorge, and after a short rest we apply ourselves 
diligently to climbing. The narrow path 
mounts steeply up among towering rocks, 
pillared thick with trees 
on either side and 
festooned with creepers. 
Everywhere on the 
damp ground hop lovely 
little green frogs, 
like living jewels of 
enamel fashioned by 
a master hand. As it 
nears the edge of the 
hill-slope the gorge 
opens out, leaving 
room for a monastery 
to perch many hundred 
feet up—a low wooden 
building with a roof 
of thatch several feet 
thick, a roof which be- 
tokens warmth and 
comfort during the 
bitter winters of these 
lofty uplands. Before 
it is a small terrace 
on which stands a little 
image of the monas- 
tery’s patron diety, 
Kwannon, the Budd- 
hist Goddess of Pity 
and Compassion, and 
whence on clear days 
a view can be obtained 
across the distant plain 
to the riven slopes of 
the volcano Asama, 
which towers above 
Karuizawa. To. one 
side, against the rock 
face, there is an out- 
house on the roof 
ridge of which is a 
devil that would have 
delighted the hearts of 
our own medieval 
craftsmen. Opposite, 
on the other side of 
the gorge, a_ shrine 
clings precariously to 
the precipice, looking 
as though it ought 
to slide out of sight. 
It is of wood painted 
red in imitation of 
the lacquer of more 
important and pre- 
tentious shrines : the 
galleries leading to it 
being hewn through the 
solid rock. In fact, 
the whole place is 
honeycombed with 
caves and gloomy 
passages, which create 
an impression of 
primitive ascetic life 
such as one would 
expect to prevail in 
a monastery of 
Buddha.—F. WEsToN. 


A GOOD DAY’S 
SALMON FISHING. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—You may like to 
publish some _ records 
showing the extraor- 
dinarily good fishing 
which has been 
obtained this year at Grimersta on the Island 
of Lewis. On Bank Holiday, Mr. C. ne 
Barnish fished the upper beat of the No. 

Loch, Grimersta, between the hours of 10. ~ 
in the morning and 6 in the evening, 
keeping to the same beat all the day. The 
flies used were: Thunder and Lightning 
on the tail, Silver Doctor on the _ bob, 
sizes 5 and 7 respectively, and he was 
favoured with the very best of weather. 
The number of salmon taken was 31, and 
the total weight 186lb. Most of them were 
obtained from the boat, though some were 
caught in the stream which runs from 
the one loch into the other. During the 
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FISHING THE STREAM BETWEEN THE LOCHS 


had 


previous week the following catches 
been made: 

Monday, July 18th, No. 1 Loch ie 2 

Tuesday, July 19th, Nos. 3, 2 and 1 
Lochs < se ae) 
Wednesday, July 20th, River .. in 
Thursday, July 21st, No. 1 Loch oe tt 
Friday, July 22nd, River are 
Saturday, July 23rd, No. 3 Loch re 
Total in 6 days .. 50 


This must be very nearly a record foc the 
Grimersta waters.—P1scaTOR. 

KILLED BY SALT WATER. 

To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Many of your readers, being keen fisher- 
men, I thought that you might care to publish 
this photograph showing the destruction caused 
among the fish in the Royal Military Canal at 
Hythe by the letting in of sea water. The 
intention in doing this was to kill the weeds 
which were making boating difficult. A local 
angling club attempted to prevent the scheme 
from being carried out, but in vain. The 
fish shown in the photograph are mostly 
bream, but pike, the first to die, roach and 
perch have also been killed in number: 
—G. F. FInn. 








A SCENE OF DESTRUCTION. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AT 


GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, 


HOLT, NORFOLK. 


John W. Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton, 


BUILDING FOR OUR OWN 


ARISING OUT 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


ANY of our established customs and habits were 

rudely shaken during the war; impossibilities became 

possible, commonplaces found to be impossible. And 

no trade, perhaps, suffered so great an upheaval 

as building. The demand for speed, coupled with 
lack of the materials to which we had been accustomed, intro- 
duced new methods and changed our attitude of mind towards 
building generally. ‘‘ Best’’—shall we say ?—became “ good 
enough”! 

Accepted as temporary and as one of the inevitable results 
of war, it remains with us to-day a legacy enforced by inflated 
prices and shrunken capital. It is doubtful if ever before have 
architects’ offices been so full with contemplated work of every 
description, with at the same time so small a percentage of it 
‘oing further than the stage of preliminary estimates. But 
ertain building must go on or bring to a standstill progress in 
other directions, and this applies particularly to schools and 
educational buildings of all types. It is here that we may find 
good coming from evil in the changes referred to above. 

First let us consider the question whether it has been 
‘best’? to build so consistently and as though for all time. 
Have we not in the past in planning the technical buildings for 
schools, colleges and institutions disregarded the constant and 
ever more rapid development of education? We looked with 
mild superiority upon the accommodation for teaching purposes 
considered ample by our fathers, and contentedly proceeded 
to erect upon up-to-date lines a building which would last with 
ordinary care 150 years or more. Quite one-third of the cost of 
that building will be expended in ensuring the last hundred 
years of its life, whereas it is exceedingly probable that its 
usefulness will be over within the first fifty. Thereafter it must 
be altered, enlarged and re-arranged at further cost, never quite 
fulfilling the need of its then users. 

I do not advocate the much discussed and advertised Army 
huts, though these have been, and still are, usefully meeting 
the temporary requirements of an urgent nature in many of our 
colleges and schools. The very low standard of the materials 
of which they were made and their poor construction render 
it almost certain that the cost of erection and maintenance will 
make them uneconomical in the course of the next few vears. 





GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT: 


CLASSROOM ‘BUILDING. 


DAY 


OF WAR-TIME CONDITIONS. 

But we have learned a lesson from them, and the general idea 
of the construction of the buildings now illustrated was based 
upon the sectional hut. 

Gresham’s School, Holt, may claim to be the pioneer of this 
form of building for school purposes, and, in reference to the 
advance made in methods of teaching and the Public School 
curriculum of the present day, it is interesting to note that when 
the main school buildings at Holt were erected in 1903 from the 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 

designs of the late Mr. Chatfeild Clarke they were rightly regarded 
as being among the finest school buildings in the country. Up 
to date in all respects, everything had been considered and 
included which could give the utmost efficiency in every branch. 

Yet, even now in 1921 (and that including seven years of 
more or less marking time) it has become essential if to-day’s 
needs are to be met to erect these new buildings to keep just 
ahead of the times and enable subjects to be taught in a manner 
unimagined only eighteen years ago. Who thought then of 
biology as one of the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum, or, still more, of geography being 
taught in a laboratory fitted with experimental 
benches and sinks ? 

Manual training, too, at that time, meant 
little more than instruction in simple carpentry, 
usually at the individual boy's choice, who 
accomplished each term yet one more bookshelf 
or rabbit-hutch. But here we have a perfectly 
appointed handicrafts shop where every boy is 
taught a regular course, from small models in 
cardboard to joinery, and so on to metalwork 
and forging. 

The two classrooms shown on the plan 
above are to release two rooms in the main build- 
ing which are required for further developments. 

It is significant, and welcome, to find a room 
specially constructed for the teaching of Art. 
While it has been regarded as one of the usual 
departments in secondary schools throughout 
England for many years, the Public Schools 
have not taken anything like so serious a view of 
this subject as its importance demands. 

The lighting of the new Art Room at 
Gresham’s is a departure from the generally 
accepted studio lighting. Here we find it lit 
equally from the north, east and west. Each 
window is fitted at the head and sill with opaque 
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blinds, which can be raised or 
lowered, or the whole window 
blocked out, at the will of the 
teacher, for varying subjects. 

With these changes before 
our eyes, what right have we 
to suppose that changes equally 
startling will not take place 
with even increasing rapidity ? 
Then surely it must be sound 
reasoning to build accordingly, 
with due regard to the needs of 
the future, not by trying to 
anticipate them in the accom- 
modation of our present build- 
ings, but in saving money for 
future enterprise by erecting 
buildings which may _ be 
scrapped when the time comes 
without the fear of being con- 
demned for extravagance. 

The new buildings at 
Gresham’s School are con- 
structed of elm framing made 
up in sections and bolted to- 
gether. covered on the outside by elm weather-boarding and 
lined internally with “‘ Beaver Board” about Jin. thick. The 
“Beaver Board ”’ is carried up on the underside of the rafters 
and the joints are covered by elm fillets. 

The whole area of the ground covered by each building is 
overlaid with a’raft of cement concrete 6ins. thick, carried down 
around the outside walls as a gin. concrete wall reinforced by 
oak piles at intervals. The floor covering is ?in. deal wood block. 
The windows, doors and fittings (save for the teak bench tops) 
are deal, treated with green ‘‘ Solignum.”’ 

The roofs are of very light construction, the principals 
being entirely built of 7in. by {in. elm boards, »covered with 
Norfolk reed thatch tins. thick. Reed thatch is very hard 
and close when well laid; indeed, these roofs are an example 
of perfect workmanship, not a reed being out of place. The 
exact alignment of the hips and eaves, and the cutting of the 
ornamental ridges, all carried out by eye only, are a delight, 
and a very direct reminder of the value of tradition in work. 

How invariably this is the case. Take all the ancient rural 
occupations, hedging and ditching, hurdle-making and wood- 
craft generally, stone walling, smithing—to mention but a few 
—and where the real country workman is employed who has 
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learned his job, from father to 
son for generations, always is 
found this amazing thorough- 
ness and capability — harsh 
difficult materials handled with 
consummate skill and apparent 
ease. 

Birds cannot build in reed 
thatch, and it is not easily 
fired. Its weakest point is in 
the ridge, which is made of a 
fine ‘‘ sedge.” The life of a 
sedge ridge is taken as about 
thirteen years, but I know of 
some that are older than this 
and show no signs of deteriora- 
tion. This portion of the roof 
should be covered with chicken 
wire, netting, otherwise birds 
will get in. The reed thatch 
itself will last without repair 
for forty to fifty years. At the 
present time, when tiles are 
practically unobtainable, thatch 
is_the cheaper covering, and in 
considering the relative cost one may also take into considera- 
tion that thatch being lighter than tiles, the roof timbers may 
be reduced considerably. There is also the great saving in the 
elimination of eaves, gutters, down-pipes and the drains there- 
from—a heavy item nowadays. 

As a comparison of cost, a block of chemical and other 
laboratories to be built in brick and other fire-resisting con- 
struction with a working floor space of 7,oo0o0ft., exclusive of 
staircases, corridors and all fittings, was estimated to cost 
approximately £25,000 in 1919. At present rates this may be 
taken as £30.000, or about 85s. per superficial foot of floor area. 
The new buildings at Gresham’s School, including electric light 
heating and drainage, have cost approximately £5,200. They 
were completed this spring. The working floor space, exclusiv: 
of cloak-rooms (there are no corridors or staircases), is 5,00: 
square feet, and the cost is therefore about 19s. 6d. per supei 
ficial foot of floor space. 

As a matter of interest it may be stated that the complet 
fittings and furniture (all specially designed except that fi 
the Art Room), the machinery, benches, etc., cost approx 
mately £1,950, making a grand total of £7,150 for the furnishe 
buildings. MaxwELL AyYRTON. 

















SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE MODERN SHOOTING EQUIPMENT. 
OUERY was brought to me the other day which, 
in brief, amounted to the following: ‘‘ Before the 
war | contemplated purchasing a new gun and was 
disposed to order a 16 bore firing 2%in. cases in 
preference to an ordinary twelve, but abandoned the 
idea for the time being. A new gun being now essential, I should 
be glad to know how the two methods of propelling what amounts 
to the same charge of shot compare.’’ The querist then 


reviewed the sundry arguments in favour of magnum sixteens in 
a manner which showed that he had closely studied the printed 
contributions on the subject. In a general way, without being 
positively hostile to the magnum sixteen, I maintain that the 
advantages claimed for it are mainly conjectural, and that its 





behaviour in certain respects is such as would be condemned i 
the ordinary calibre cartridge. From a logical standpoin' 
the onus of proof rests on the would-be innovator. Purely 
conjectural, in my opinion, is the alleged better flight of a charg: 
of shot which starts in a relatively narrow column. It i: 
supposed to hold together better, and when associated witl 
recess choke to be free from the usual 10 per cent. of abnor 
mally scattered patterns, commonly known as cart-wheel. [1 
actual effect a flying charge of shot only possesses two qualities 
velocity and pattern. The former is whatever the load in the 
cartridge makes it, and, battered pellet arguments notwith 
standing, no proof has been forthcoming that variation of the 
conditions of projection influences the residual or striking 
velocity at any given range. I have actually squeezed a charge 
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of shot before loading so that the pellets should be indubitably 
battered, and they gave the normal velocity result. Also, in 
the days when Mr. Newitt contributed to these columns he 
proved by firing into slabs of soap that the pellets on the outside 
of the pattern, supposedly the most battered, had no noticeable 
deficiency of striking energy. Pattern is less easy to compare 
in absolute terms. Choke gives any required degree of concen- 
tration of spread, but the evenness of the distribution varies 
from round to round between considerable extremes, yet nobody 
has vet associated a sustained and continuous degree of high 
quality with any particular specification of gun or cartridge. 


SOME OF THE RESTRICTIONS. 


\t the finish we come down to that bugbear of would-be 
improvers, standard conditions. The standard charge of shot 
is | 1-160z., or alternatively it may be 1oz. This charge 
dete-mines the weight of the gun, the minimum being 6lbs. 8 oz. 
In presence of perfect balance this is a mere feather-weight for 
per ns of normal vigour, but where 6lbs. is preferred the 
12 }ore becomes rather bulky for the attenuation of parts 
imposed. A 14 bore by sheer instinct weighs 6lbs. or an odd 
our > or two over, and its charge is 1 oz. or under; further, a 
16 ore with ordinary length case carries but {0z. of shot. 
Th weight of a 16 bore may vary from 53%lbs. to 6lbs., and 
th is certainly less difficulty than with a larger calibre in 
m. og the barrels of a weight and distribution of metal which 
s} perfect balance. The magnum or long 16 bore cartridge 


ca. perfectly accommodates 10z. of shot. Alternatively, it 
m be loaded with rather more than the ordinary 31 grains 
of . wder—say, a couple of grains extra—and the shot may 





be duced to $o0z. This combination has been given the name, 
ex. «ss loading. Every long cartridge, be it a 12 bore pigeon, 


0 iong 16 or 20, gives more pressure than an equal load in 
the iormal length of case one step wider. The rise of pressure 
whi is occasioned is not dangerous, it seldom strains the gun ; 
bu: experience, not very precise at that, associates elevated 
pro-sure with rather less favourable conditions in several 
dir ctions, notably the general quality of the pattern. We 
are on fairly safe ground when saying that whatever the maker 
of .ne powder, the cartridge case, the cap, the wadding and 
the turnover knows about gun behaviour, he seeks to give the 
hignest expression to his skill in the normal length of cartridge. 
Long cases introduce a variation of behaviour which the manu- 
faciurer would immediately eliminate if he had only to legislate 
for long cases, but as these are a small minority he perforce 
studies the greatest good for the greatest number. Those who 
play about with different loads, as I myself have done for many 
years, should aim at finding for each calibre the load combination 
which comes nearest to ideal 12 bore conditions, and I have 
come to the conclusion that those who favour the magnum 
sixteen are really in need of the non-magnum fourteen. If 
they want a lighter gun still, the non-magnum sixteen should 
be their choice. The 20 bore I bar absolutely, because its 
cartridges are liable to burst and certainly to injure any 12 bore 
when ammunition supplies get mixed. The next step is, then, 
the 28 bore firing 9-16 oz. of shot. 


CARTRIDGE EFFICIENCY HAS A FIXED LIMIT. 


What, then, may be asked, is the possible line of improve- 
ment in shot guns? The answer is really another question, 
viz, What improvement do you want? Discoveries must be 
made—and there is no indication of them as yet—before the 
tendency of the shot charge to fly too compactly at short ranges 
and too scattered at long can be overcome. In my judgment, 
and I stand nearly alone, true cylinder boring supplies for British 
conditions of sport the highest figure of merit in the department 
of pattern when all ranges are brought into reckoning. Velocity 
is fully under control; if you want more you can have it at the 
expense of an increase of recoil, or, alternatively, of a diminished 
charge of shot. The 1 1-16 0z. charge propelled at 1,050 feet- 
per-second is the standard; its recoil equivalent is approxi- 
mately { oz. of shot with 1,200 feet-per-second velocity. 
Supposing the total pellets in the two charges were kept as near 
as possible equal, the larger would consist of 289 pellets of No. 6 
and the smaller of 298 pellets of No. 7. Which would you 
prefer? I imagine the former, but better than either the full 
charge of No. 7 shot with its total of 361 pellets. The changes 
can be rung indefinitely on the sundry available variants, and 
yet you are just about where you started all the while. Our 
forefathers using their muzzle loaders could make more changes 
than are possible with us, and they did make them. Every- 
body had a favourite charge. Those certified by celebrated 
performers created a local fashion, but at the finish the com- 
pensation was so complete that there was nothing in it. To-day, 
we have our exponents of large shot and small shot, with, in 
between, those who aim at striking a happy mean. And yet 
everybody seems to shoot according to his or her particular 
grade of skill. Good cartridges are certainly necessary, but 
the present argument concerns only the efforts which are made 
to improve on what by the preponderance of votes is either the 
best or an immaterial variation from the best. There is much 
more difference in guns than in cartridges—in their balance, 
the perfection of their trigger release and in the fit of the stock: 
lis is a far more profitable line of research, but it suffers from 
ore grave defect in the eye of the would-be innovator. It is 
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that the road to a satisfactory solution offers financial rather 
than scientific problems to surmount. 


LIST OF SHOOTING BOOKS. 

I often wonder how many people possess a copy of Wirt 
Gerrare’s ** Bibliography of Guns and Shooting.’ It lists the 
whole of the known books on shooting, including many in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish. To the collector it is invaluable, 
since it names the various editions which have been published, 
advises as to which is best, and in a few brief words of description 
states the authoritative value of each production. One of its 
amazing revelations is the large number of authors who have 
been inspired to write on the subject. All of them possessed 
certain qualifications of special knowledge, but the majority 
appear to have been sad cribbers from one another, no doubt 
for the reason that they soon found their own fund of informa- 
tion run dry and were obliged to adopt some form of padding. 
Another reflection which arises in scanning the books of a century 
ago and since is that the old method of hunting game with the 
aid of dogs produced more competent students of the art of 
shooting than the modern style of sport, the result of which 
appears to be a scarcity of literature dealing with the modern 
phase of shooting, where so much of the expert treatment has 
passed into the hands of the keeper. For every cartridge or 
muzzle-loaded charge fired on the old system, perhaps ten have 
been fired on the new, and yet there is a marked scarcity of 
literature dealing intimately with modern conditions of shooting. 
In fact, if the present conditions died out to-morrow, the histerian 
of the future would find a difficulty in obtaining a correct repre- 
sentation of what have after all been the palmy days of shooting. 


PROBLEMS OF PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


A recent scamper over one of the best known shoots in 
the southern counties has provided a very good index of the 
problems which will have to be faced in preparation for partridge 
driving. There is no doubt whatever that the early: broods 
have done very well, successfully meeting the difficulties 
occasioned by acute drought. Being early, they were in time 
to make their first growth while insect food was still in fair 
supply. It could not at any time be described as good, for 
wild pheasants had done so superlatively well that their three 
weeks’ start over the partridges enabled them to take the best. 
Late partridge broods—that is, those which made their appear- 
ance two or three weeks after the first hatchings—undoubtedly 
found the insect supply deficient, the result being that these 
coveys are small and the component birds noticeably backward. 
I do not know how many people have made an extensive tour 
over an estate on a not too lightly sprung dogcart, taking 
stubble, fallow, down land, and recently ploughed areas indis- 
criminately, but appreciation of the wide view obtained is mildly 
distracted by the necessity to hold tight lest one be pitched out. 
Anyhow, there is no better way of appreciating the scarcity of 
covert for use in driving and the extraordinary thought necessary 
to devise means for bringing the plentiful and large coveys up 
to and over the guns. Turnips and mustard sown quite recently 
are anxiously scrutinised in the hope that they may make 
sufficient growth under the stimulus of recent rains to enable 
drives, at present of an unpromising nature, to be satisfactorily 
conducted in a month’s time. Here and there an exceptionally 
good farmer has produced the eye effect of a field of roots, but 
more often the sole hope is in holding ground of other types. 
Never in any season will the generalship called for in arranging 
drives be put to more exacting test. The inborn gift will detect 
the natural lines of flight and will avoid endeavouring to force 
birds where they refuse to carry on freely. One thing is certain, 
they will be very wild. 


EARLY SCARCITY OF NATURAL GAME FOOD. 

Another peculiarity of the present season is becoming 
increasingly manifest. The early harvest bespeaks early plough 
ing in of the plenteous grain lving on the stubbles. On the area 
which has stimulated these notes, each day sees a field the less 
for feeding purposes, so advancing by at least a month the 
period of food scarcity. The large stock of partridges and the 
failure which will mark many attempts to secure the harvest 
they represent will soon make the problem acute, for it is of no 
use replenishing the stock of birds on land which has not seen 
such totals during the last six years unless provision is made for 
feeding trem during the winter months. Mr. Arthur Blyth in his 
article last week laid great stress on the importance of preserving 
the health and even the life of partridges during the severe 
winter period. Pheasants are well cared for in this regard, but 
partridges are always assumed to be capable of picking up a 
living somehow. Yet a very few sacks of damaged corn will 
suffice; for, if judiciously scattered, the grains are eagerly 
consumed, and, if consumed, are obviously wanted. Therefore, 
while so much corn is lying unraked from the stubbles no time 
should be lost in procuring abundant supplies for a period when 
it may prove of untold value in preserving next year's breeding 
stock. One wise provision I happened to see in this regard. 
A piece of land, a sort of unplanted clearing in the woods (thanks 
to the rabbits, growing nothing but an impoverished grass with 
moss predominant), had been wired around and sown with corn 
after a single turn over with the plough. Its area was less than 
eight acres, and one at least had been left uncut, yet the six 
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which had been harvested yielded thirty sacks of corn, besides 
providing stubble to attract the wild pheasants. Now that 
costs are so high, many little dodges of this sort must be 
practised in order to provide the wherewithal for feeding game 
through the winter. 


HOW DOES THE RABBIT STAND TO-DAY? 
Another item which here as elsewhere has attracted my 
notice is the enormous number of rabbits in evidence, more than 
would be explained by a good season, being indicative rather 
of a more tolerant feeling towards them. There is, of course, 


GAME PRESERVATION 


LTHOUGH now is not the right time to begin it is an 
excellent moment for asking oneself whether the 
shooting season now upon us will yield recreation and 
food in proportion to just estimates of what is reasonably 
possible. Shooting ought, by rights, to be regarded 

from the economic standpoint. Every estate, large or small, 
contains its quota of seeds and insects which, under a proper 
system of management should, through the medium of game, 
contribute valuable additions to the larder. Of incidental 
benefits there are many. Not only is the recreation afforded 
an end in itself, but no estates are better managed than those 
which produce their due proportion of game, if only because 
the owner is thereby induced to visit every nook and corner, 
to converse with the cottagers and, generally speaking, to make 
those incidental tours which otherwise are hard to fit in with 
other calls upon the time. 

For all practical purposes a shoot never is a shoot unless 
a skilled keeper is appointed to its charge and devotes the whole 
of his time to its interests. The usual argument against is 
that wages have now reached a level where such an employé 
is an extravagance, or else that the area is not sufficient to repay 
the outlay involved. Circumstances alter cases very materially 
in this respect, but for general argument an area of 500 acres 
may be taken as the minimum that justifies the special effort. 
I well remember one of the most satisfactory shoots it was ever 
my pleasure to hire. There were about 200 acres of park and 
about 300 more of light loamy arable land, together with an 
additional 200 acres partly hired and partly obtained by the 
exchange of outlying fields. The woods and tree-belts were as 
perfect in their way for pheasants as the fields were for partridges ; 
there were also some very pretty rabbit earths in the open. 
My shooting partner and myself shot practically every Saturday 
from September till the end of the season, and our bag totalled 
some 300 partridges, the same number of pheasants and double 
that number of rabbits, in other words, 1,200 head. [In ordinary 
seasons there were about 200 fewer birds. No rearing had been 
done that season, the keeper having thus the whole of his time 
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a big difference between the pre-war sixpence and the present 
day 1s. 9d., but beyond it is perhaps the changed ownership 
in many places. When they belonged to the reserver of the 
shooting rights, the farmer had nothing but complaints against 
them, while the keepers waged a war of extermination to 
prevent the farmer from finding it worth while to exercise 
his rights under the Ground Game Act. In many places 
this relationship has ceased, and rabbits appear to be allowed 
to multiply as a result. At a time when vermin is so very 
abundant the excess of rabbits helps to withdraw their att«n- 
tion from game. 


ON A MODEST SCAL' 


available for attending to the partridges and wild pheasants. 
He also trimmed the rides in the woods and performed varicus 
other duties which fall to the lot of the single-handed kee} er 
who is not tied to the rearing field during the critical montis. 
Occupying the park lodge he was always on the spot, and, as a 
sort of general curator of the estate, he proved invaluable to 
his employer apart from the special services rendered. 

With this example in mind it is possible to review ihe 
financial aspects of the cost of a keeper. Partridges and 
pheasants without a keeper are seldom more than a quarter 
of those which his efforts produce. The destruction of vermin, 
the distribution of eggs taken from nests in dangerous places, 
the prevention of trespass and the maintenance of cordial 
relations with the farmers and small cultivators, these items 
alone account for the increase. But, added to these factors is 
the very important one of the comparative futility of a day's 
shooting conducted without the expert aid of a keeper who, in 
the nature of things, possesses a knowledge of the terrain which 
dominates the plan of campaign. He studies the lie of the crops ; 
he knows from day to day how the harvest is progressing ; he 
can tell where birds are to be found; thus, taking what seems 
quite an ordinary and obvious route, he covers the ground in a 
manner which no novice could expect to equal. As a rule his 
presence includes that of a good retriever, not a wild, pampered 
thing from the house, but a dog that lives with his master, the 
two working together, month in and month out, with a sympathy 
and common purpose upon which there is no need to enlarge. 
Apart from shooting days the keeper’s main duty is to stop 
leakages. These occur in a variety of ways, and his art consists 
in applying the right kind of putty to each and every orifice. 

As regards rabbits, a great deal could be said going far 
beyond the present purpose. Whether they are a pest, or may 
be encouraged within restricted limits, need not here be debated. 
What is certain is that, like the poor, they are always with us; 
also that the attitude towards them is curiously influenced by 
the inter-working of the Ground Game Act with reservation of 
sporting rights by the landlord. Practically every estate contains 
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THE KEEPER ON A SHOOTING DAY. 
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sundry spots favoured by this animal—which we love or abhor 
according to our age. Without a keeper less than a hundred 
are credited to the proper account, and still they do a maximum 
of harm; nibbling the roots and sprouting corn, damaging the 
plantations, and all the while encouraging the farmer and his 
offspring to disturb the ground in a manner peculiarly hurtful 
to more desirable species. Compare this with the state of 
affairs when a keeper is about. As soon as autumn arrives 
certain areas are systematically snared or trapped, with the 
result that valuable consignments are marketed. The rabbits 
which are thus taken in September and October cannot possibly 
be poached in November and December, their power of doing 
damage having likewise ceased. Advance treatment of their 
earths prior to shooting days ensures a plentiful supply of 
sitting-out rabbits on the rough grounds, this at a time when 
the supply of worthier game has grown scarce. The clearing-up 
process with ferrets and gun provides excellent sport, so long 
as measures are taken to minimise the spade portion of the 
programme. Finally, the keeper reduces the stock to that 
minimum approved by the farmer, taking care to complete 
the programme so early as to prevent damage during hard 
weather and at the same time leave the now almost invisible 
stock in peace for an early commencement of breeding opera- 
tions. Meanwhile, everybody on the estate receives liberal 
zifts of the fare which is esteemed above all others by cottage 
dwellers. The incentive to help themselves is largely removed, 
and as one favour begets another, the “‘ shooting gentlemen ”’ 
are invited to walk over their potatoes when ordinarily such 
places are held sacred. 

A picture has been drawn of the ideal keeper. He may 
need finding, but there are many such. The very conditions 
which make the life attractive to those born and reared to the 
profession also tend to make them a valuable auxiliary to the 
owner, staunch upholders of his interests and exponents of a 
wider system of thought than is commonly to be found among 
the wage-earning classes. True, the keepering fraternity prefers 
‘large shoots to the small pottering variety. Of late years they 
have specialised too much on the rearing field, to the neglect 
of trapping and the other crafts more generally associated in 
the public mind with their profession. But they would take 
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any job sooner than be banished from their creeper-clad cottage 
or be denied those long communions with Nature which fill so- 
much of their life. The work, though it may be exacting, is- 
not arduous; and it carries many privileges. No, there is no 
need to bewail the paucity of candidates of the highest quali- 
fication. The shortage is in due appreciation of the services 
they are competent to render. 

The financial aspect is worthy of brief consideration. Let 
us suppose that a cottage is available and that the pay, in 
addition, is £2 a week. Traps, a small amount of food for game, 
the keep of a dog, and the total out-of-pockets may be roughly 
stated at £150 to £200 a year. On the other side is, for a start, 
the value of expert attendance at, say, ten regular shooting 
days, ten casual days, and, if taste runs that way, the same number 
of days ferreting—in all, say, £15. Assuming that a minimum 
of 100 pheasants and the same of partridges results from his 
care, the total on the credit side ot the account already reaches 
the round £100. Add another £20 for keeping down the rat 
population (the cost of neglect being nearer £200). Then bear 
in mind that on ten, or it may be twenty or thirty, occasions a 
friend may be invited to participate in the pleasures so carefully 
prepared. Money values are incapable of expressing the satisfac- 
tion to be derived from giving pleasure to others. What is 
certain is that a shooting invitation, whether given or received, 
ranks higher than anything to which a price label can be 
attached. Finally, there are the rabbits, anything from 
500 to 2,000 being available after local obligations have been 
liberally met; call it £50 after charges have been met. What- 
ever the profit balance that strict accountancy would approve, 
very obviously there must be a definite surplus, and this without 
counting the moral and intellectual benefits accruing to the 
owner, which may be set against the letting value of the shoot. 

The keeper is, first and last, the pivot of the whole scheme, 
the magician who, even if he cannot make partridges out of 
stones, certainly produces them where there were none before. 
He, moreover, brings them to bag, which is a very different 
thing from having “‘ a nice lot of birds ’’—to find at the end ot 
the season that very few have been bagged and to know from 
experience that the following spring will witness onlv the usual. 
quota of breeding pairs. Max BAKER. 





ON THE 


MR. HUNTER IN QUEST OF A CHAMPIONSHIP. 


T is very interesting news that Mr. Hunter, our Amateur 
Champion, has gone to return the call of the American 
amateurs and try to win their championship. It is certain 
that we could not send anyone better to represent us. Mr. 
Hunter was the best player at Hoylake, and in his only 

public appearances since then, at North Foreland and his own 
Kingsdown, he has played admirably and consistently well. I do 
not think that he will disappoint us, as Mr. Tolly and Mr. Wethered 
did last year in America, by falling by the wayside in the qualify- 
ing rounds. He strikes me, at least, as a golfer who is very 
unlikely to play anything like a really bad round; his short, 
well-controlled swing makes for steadiness, and he has any amount 
of confidence. It is a pity that he has not some fellow Britons 
to fight with him, because the feeling of being all alone in a big 
field of friendly enemies is a difficult one to struggle against. 
I think Barnes and Hagen suffered from it to some extent in last 
year’s OpenChampionship at Deal. This year, when each American 
professional felt himself one of a team, he was much more likely 
to do himself full justice. Similarly, in the Amateur Championship 
at Hoylake, the American amateurs began magnificently, but 
the shock of Mr. Ouimet’s unexpected defeat seemed to affect 
them adversely, and as they were gradually eliminated it became 
obviously much harder work for those who survived. We ought 
to remember this psychological factor even though we still have 
a right to expect a good deal from so fine a player as Mr. Hunter. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CROWD. 


A propos this point, there is a marked difference between 
different players, according to their temperaments, as to whether 
they like to have the crowd with them or against them or merely 
neutral. Most of us, of course, do not have people to look at us 
unless we chance to be poor little lambs whom the accident of the 
draw has matched against some recognised tiger in a tournament, 
and then the only feeling of which we are conscious is an under- 
current of half-contemptuous sympathy. I fancy, however, 
that the average man plays better for having the crowd favourably 
disposed towards him. That united ‘‘ will to victory ”’ is helpful, 
unless, indeed, we become too self-conscious from the fear of 
disappointing it. On the other hand, that fortunately rare thing, 
an actively hostile crowd, may sometimes give a much needed 
fillip. Mr. Hilton has recorded that in his famous final against 
Mr. John Low at St. Andrews he was spurred on, just when he 
badly needed a stimulus on the way to the last hole but one, 
by a violently anti-English remark that he overheard in the crowd. 
The two wooden club shots that he thereupon successively 
played to that hole and to the last have become historical. 


GREEN 


There are a few rare creatures with a courage so dour and stubborn: 
that they habitually play the better when the onlookers want 
their adversary to win. I should be inclined to think that 
Mr. Mure Fergusson was of this school. Mr. John Ball, too, 
has, I am sure, been sometimes roused to quite terrible efforts 
in the same way. Mr. Hunter will meet in America a crowd that 
is sportsmanlike and generous, but also exceedingly demonstrative 
on its favourites’ behalf. He has, however, the right temperament 
and will not bother his head too much about these things. The 
best of luck to him ! BERNARD Darwin. 


THE ETHICS OF THE LOST BALL. 


A dear old lady in Punch has been raising a question which 
always has puzzled me, though not a dear old lady. To aman 
who is looking for his ball in “ the rough ”’ she says pleasantly : 
““T can tell you where your ball is, if it wouldn’t be cheating.” 
The question is given to the readers of Punch to entertain them 
by its ingenuousness, but really | am not at all sure about the 
right answer. Is it not rather unfair that an outsider should 
show the player his errant ball? It often used to strike me as 
most inequitable, when I watched a championship, to see the 
great Harry Vardon, for instance, excellent fellow and super- 
excellent golfer, drive into the rough at Sandwich, let us say— 
which has happened even to him—and immediately all his 
gallery of faithful admirers, to the number of a few thousands, 
spread themselves out to look for the ball for him. Virtually 
it was impossible for him to lose his ball; whereas somewhere 
else on the course, but supposed to be competing with him on 
quite equal terms, comes Mr. Nobody of Nowhere-in-Particular : 
he, too, drives into “‘ the rough,’’ but there are no thousands: 
to help him to find the ball errant. There is but himself and 
his caddie, and perhaps the man he is playing with and that 
man’s caddie, if they are kindly folk. That is all. And it is. 
extremely easy for this Mr. Nobody to lose his ball, and the 
terms of competition as between him and the great Harry are 
therefore not equal. They are distinctly, in this particular, 
inequitable. I am not at ail sure that the dear old lady did not 
see a great deal more clearly into the justice of the case than 
many of us who have made laws for the game. 


AUSTRALIAN SCORING IN TEAM MATCHES. 


A correspondent from Melbourne, personally unknown to: 
me, but signing the very well known and highly honoured name 
of Balfour Melville, writes to me about a new way of scoring 
for team matches which he inaugurated and which has become: 
popular in Victoria. ‘‘I invented,’ he writes, “‘a method 
of counting which is universally used in Victoria and which we 
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find very successful. It is based on whist scoring. The winner 
of a match gets two aces. If he is one or two holes up he gets 
one ace’”’ (in addition, presumably, to the two for the match). 
“Tf he is three or four holes up he gets two aces.” (Again 
additional, of course, to the two for the match.) “If he is 
more than four holes up he gets three aces ’’ (additional to the two). 
I do not know whether this is an idea at all likely to commend 
itself to those who have the arrangement of team matches in this 
country. It has the merit of obviating the injustice of a win by 
one hole and a win by eighteen only counting equally as one 
point in the score. It better achieves the presumably desired 
end of all scoring—to register the proved relative merits of the 
competing sides. My correspondent sends me a specimen record 
from an Australian paper of a team match thus scored, the 


Sept. 3rd, 1921. 


columns under “‘H”’ showing holes by which the individual 
matches were won, and the columns under “‘ A ”’ the aces counted. 


RoyaL MELBOURNE. v. METROPOLITAN. 

H. A. H. A. 
C. H. Fawcett - cei Ses Bruce Pearce 0 Oo 
T. F. Rutledge 6 5 H. D. Morrison 0 oO 
A. Russell a 2S W. A. Gason i 3 
Eric Quirk .. oe 5a) YO) 7S F. H. Lehmann 0 oO 
N. E. Brookes A rt 4 ee W. V. Amess one) 
T. D. Edwards i re 0 E. M. Scott ee 

14 16 i J 


Horace G. HuTcHINsoOnN. 





DONCASTER 


NEXT WEEK 


ST. LEGER AND CHAMPAGNE STAKES 


EXT week one of the most important meetings of the 
racing season is due to open at Doncaster. 1 once heard 
one of the most important owners of the present day 
remark that he only really laid out his plans to win 
at four meetings in the year, apart from Newmarket, 

where the first two of the classic races are run. The four my 
friend had in mind were Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood and Doncaster. 
He has won the chief races at all those meetings, which may 
largely account for his attachment to them ; but it is, of course, 
a fact that horses which can win the best races there at once 
become extremely valuable. 

Take the case of the St. Leger next week. The winner of 
that may claim immense distinction and all that kudos which 
comes to a horse, bearing in mind his after career at the stud. 
If Craig an Eran should win, as he seems very likely to do, then 
his excellence will be hall-marked for all time. If he should be 
beaten, then the one to bring about his downfall can claim to 
have overthrown the supposedly best three year old of the season 
—now that Humorist is no more. Ali that good sportsmen 
hope for next week is that the best horse may win without any 
suggestion of flukiness attaching to the victory. Craig an Eran 
has done well in his preparation, despite all reports to the 
contrary which were probably circulated for ulterior betting 
motives. His admirers, and they are many, only wish to know 
of his well-being and they will be well satisfied. 

Where is danger to come from? There are possibilities 
about Mr. Jack Joel's Thunderer, a horse that it has been 
impossible to bring out earlier this season on account of having 
an unsound near fore fetlock. Apparently it has yielded to rest 
and treatment, for his experienced trainer has been able to 
subject him to something like an orthodox training for this long 
race. However, with a horse once unsound there must ever 
be a danger of a recurrence, and so this horse should certainly 
not be backed until being delivered at the post to the satisfaction 
of the trainer. Let me add that had he been sound he would 
have proved himself a high-class horse before this. He might 
even rank as the horse of the year, for there is not the slightest 
doubt, as I wrote a little while ago, that he was regarded, and 
with good reason, as a better horse than Humorist. It will be 
most interesting to see him competing at Doncaster, a race which 
Mr. Joel has won in the past with Your Majesty and Black 
Jester, and should Morton tell Mr. Joel to back him to beat 
Craig an Eran on Wednesday next I should not omit to take 
the hint. 

Another competitor in which there is much interest is 
Westward Ho, the property of Lord Glanely, who, it will be 
remembered, bought him as a yearling two years ago for 11,500 
guineas. He had thorough-pin trouble as an early two year old 
after he had been tried to be a good horse, and eventually Lord 
Glanely decided not to have him seriously trained until this year. 
If he should be destined to win the St. Leger his owner may take 
credit for having done everything possible for the horse through 
the exercise of patience. It may have an abundant reward. 
Being a big-bodied horse the hard state of training grounds 
and racecourses this year has been all against him. It probably 
explains why he had only been out twice prior to winning at 
York last week. I saw for myself how well he had done since 
he was last on view for the Derby, and it would not surprise me 
in the least to see him bustle up Craig an Eran. So many 
unlikely things happen in racing that I would hesitate to say 
he has no chance of beating the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Eclipse Stakes, but the possibility does exist 
and that is why the candidature of this handsome horse should 
certainly not be despised. 

Sir George Bullough’s Golden Myth has been talked ‘about 
at Newmarket, but I regard him as outclassed and would prefer 
Lord Carnarvon’s Franklin, who won the Hardwicke Stakes at 
Doncaster. That, however, does not read as a great achievement 
in the light of what we know now. Glorioso has no chance as 
he showed us at York, but Lord Derby and his trainer are not 
averse to starting apparently forlorn chances. They will be 
encouraged by the recollection of the win of the mare Keysoe 


when she won the St. Leger two years ago. I could have had 
some regard for Copyright, but all has not gone well with him, 
and in the circumstances I am more attracted by Beauregard, 
which has pretensions to geta place. I am not satisfied that this 
colt really stays, but it is the opinion of his owner and trainer 
that he does so, and that is what those who believe in the horse 
want to know. Polemarch dissipated any chances he had by a 
poor performance at York, for although he beat Redhead he could 
not account for the moderate Napolyon. I have been sure all 
the season that Polemarch does not stay, and I am fully satisfied 
now. Still, we must not forget that it was a Tetrarch that won 
the race last year—Caligula. 

Mr. Joseph Watson’s original entry comprised Lemonora, 
Trash, Gauntley and Tetrabbazia. How very extraordinary it 
is that they should have all gone wrong so that he has nothing 
to carry his colours! He omitted to enter the one that might 
have won the race for him. I refer to Love in Idleness, the lovely 
little mare that again won rare distinction at York last week. 
Monarch, which won the Middle Park Plate last year; Syrian 
Prince, which cost 8,000 guineas as a yearling ; Granely, which was 
going to win the Two Thousand Guineas, and, of course, never 
shaped like being in the first half dozen; Alan Breck, whose 
three year old career seems to have been most dismally wasted ; 
and others, of whom the highest expectations were at one time 
held, will not run. Thus are we confronted with a classic race 
in which the interest is strictly limited and restricted at the moment 
to Craig an Eran, Westward Ho, and Thunderer. As Frank 
Bullock is able to take the mount on the favourite we must expect 
him to maintain his fine record, but I shall not stand amazed if 
either of the other two should bring about his downfall. 

Far more interesting to my mind is going to be the race on 
Tuesday for the Champagne Stakes, since it is apparently bringing 
into opposition some of the best two year olds of the season and 
one other which has been much talked about ever since her debut 
was postponed from Goodwood. The one I have in mind is 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s Laughter, a daughter of Pommern and Jest and 
the half-sister of Humorist. Laughter is said, with some 
authority, to be Mr. Joel’s best two year old, which means that 
she has been tried to be better than the smart Stupidity, Lady of 
Liége, and Firefiend. Well, she will be given her test all right on 
Tuesday, for she must take on Golden Corn, which many excellent 
judges, who are well used to weighing their judgments, regard as 
the best of her year up to the present. This race for the Cham- 
pagne Stakes is going to be in the nature of a championship test 
should the two I have named go to the post in addition to Lem- 
bach, Stingo and either Polyhistor or Sicyon. We are more o: 
less in the dark as regards Laughter, but I recognise that she must 
be a great one to beat Golden Corn. I name the latter as likely 
to win. 

Golden Corn is a daughter of Golden Sun, a very fast hors 
by Sundridge and bred by Mr. Joel. Most of his stock, so far a: 
I have noticed them, have borne a striking resemblance to him ; 
that is, they have been brown in colour, not particularly robust 
looking, with prominent white markings. Golden Corn, how- 
ever, belongs to quite another type, and in no way suggests any 
resemblance to the sire. She is a big and powerful filly already 
with far more than the usual bone and substance you expect tc 
find in a young thoroughbred. She is, too, extraordinarily sweet 
tempered, according to her trainer, and if you want to see perfeci 
action close to the ground, then I advise you to see Golden Corn 
when next she is in action. She cost 1,600 guineas as a yearling 
and it is the good fortune of the young American owner, Mr 
Marshall Field, that she belongs to him. He also has anothe1 
good one in Cistercian, a son of Friar Marcus. Love in Idleness 
will win the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster next Friday. A 
genuine stayer is wanted for this race and Love in Idleness is 
all that. I am informed that Abbott’s Trace is to run for the 
Doncaster Cup also on Friday, and should Periosteum be absent, 
as may be the case—he is being kept for the Cesarewitch—then 
Abbot’s Trace might win. He is a great horse just now. Re- 


echo is expected to win the Tattersall Sale Stakes, and I like none 
better than Pharmacie for the Portland Stakes. 


PHILIPPOS. 
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